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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 


TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the ‘‘ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘“‘ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.-C. 2.” 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—__——-. 

(J\HE German Government published on Monday an involved and 

cryptic reply to President Wilson’s second Note of a week 
before. It began by assuming that the evacuation of the occupied 
territories and the armistice for which it has asked were connected, 
whereas the President made it clear that there could be no 
ermistice as part of a bargain. Germany, said the Note, 
assumed that the military advisers must decide on the pro- 
eedure. ‘The present relative steength on the fronts must 
be made the basis of arrangements that will safeguard and 
guarantee it’’—which seems to mean, if it means anything, 
that Germany shall be free to withdraw her armies without 
interference and establish a new line on her frontier. The President 
must “create an opportunity to settle the details,” and must 
“approve no demand that would be irreconcilable with the honour 
of the German people and with paving the way to a peace of justice.” 
This is not by any means the language of a Government confessing 
to irremediable defeat. 


The German Note went on to “ protest against the charge of 
illegal and inhuman practices that is made against the German land 
and sea forces, and thereby against the German people.” Destruc- 
tions were necessary to cover a retreat, but ‘‘ the German troops 
have the strictest instructions to respect private property and to 
care for the population according to their ability.” This is, of 
course, a deliberate lie, as the people of Lille, Bruges, and Courtrai 
ean testify. The German Government, in face of Count Luxburg’s 
intercepted despatch and horrible episodes like the murder of the 
erew of the ‘ Belgian Prince,’ “ also denied that in sinking ships the 
German Navy has purposely destroyed lifeboats together with 
their occupants,” and suggested that a neutral Commission might 
“clear up” the facts, which are unhappily on record. It added that 
the ‘U’-boat commanders had been ordered not to torpedo 
passenger-ships, ‘‘in order to avoid everything that might render 
peace work more difficult.” The German Government does not realize 
that a promise not to commit a peculiarly odious crime only makes 
it more contemptible in the eyes of civilized men, and that in any 
case its promises find no credence now. 


The Note, signed once more by Dr. Self, concluded with a reaftir- 
mation of the pretence that Prince Max’s Ministry signifies a ‘* funda- 
mental change” in the German Constitution, as it possesses the 
confidence of the Reichstag majority and includes some of the 
Party leaders. A Bill, it stated, had been submitted to amend the 
Constitution so that “the approval of the Reichstag is requisite 





for a decision on peace and war” ; it did not add that the Bill only 
refers to the case of an offensive war, and would not therefore relate 


to a war like this, which, in the German official view, has been 
purely defensive from the outset. The Note ended by saying again 
that “the peace and armistice offer issues from a Government 
which is free from all arbitrariness and irresponsible influence, and 
is supported by the approval of the overwhelming majority of the 
German people.” 


President Wilson lost no time in replying. In a Note 
published as we go to press on Thursday, and after our 
leading article on the subject of the German-American nego- 
tiations was written, he said that in view of the German 
assurances he could not decline to take up the question of an 
armistice with the Allies. But, he repeated, the only armistice 
which he could recommend would leave the Allies and America 
in a position to enforce any arrangements, and would make it 
impossible for Germany to renew the war. He had asked the 
Allies to consider Germany's peace offer, and, if they thought fit, 
to let the Allied and American military advisers draft “such an 
armistice as will fully protect the interests of the people involved 
and assure to the associated Governments the unrestricted power tc 
safeguard and enforce the details of the peace to which the German 
Government has agreed, provided they deem such an armistice 
possible from the military point of view.” That is to say, Marshal 
Foch and Sir Rosslyn Wemyss must dictate the armistice. Germany 


The President went on to say that “ extraordinary safeguards 
must be demanded ”’ because there was no guarantee that Germany 
had become or was becoming a democracy. “It is evident that 
the German people have no means of commanding the acquiescence 
of the military authorities of the Empire in the popular will, that 
the power of the King of Prussia to control the policy of the Empire 
is unimpaired, that the determining initiative still remains with 
those who have hitherto been the masters of Germany.” The 
President said that the nations do not and cannot trust the word of 
these men, and that in concluding peace he ‘ cannot deal with any 
but veritable representatives of the German people, who have been 
assured of a genuine constitutional standing as the real rulers of 
Germany.” If, he concluded, he must deal with Germany's 
‘military masters and monarchical autocrats ” now, or if he may 
have to deal with them later in enforcing the Peace Treaty, he 
“must demand not peace negotiations but surrender.” The 
President will not treat with the Hohenzollerns. 





The German Chancellor on Tuesday addressed the Reichstag in a 
long and designedly obscure speech, mainly designed to persuade 
the outer world that the trifling Constitutional changes which have 
been promised really amount to a new and democratic system of 
government. ‘“* The German people has long been in the saddle and 
now it is to ride.” In regard to the peace proposals, he spoke with 
“the greatest reserve.” If there was no choice but “ a posture of 
defence,” the Government, ‘in the name of the German people,” 
would issue ‘* a call for national defence.’ In any case, “ the German 
people must not be blindly brought to the Conference table.” “ It 
is not our strength that will decide what we think right, but what is 
thought right in free discussion with our opponents will give that 
decision—a great effort for a proud people accustomed to victory !”’ 
Prince Max is still far from recognizing that the Allies will not 
bargain but will dictate their terms. His curious remark that 
“ the legal question will not stop at our national boundaries, which 
we will never of our own accord open for violence,” seems to hint at 
the necessity of surrendering Alsace-Lorraine, in accordance with 
President Wilson’s programme. On the other hand, Prince Max 
said that Alsace was to have a new mode of government under an 
Alsatian Governor and an Alsatian Secretary of State, as if he still 
hoped to retain Alsace within the German Empire. These inten- 
tional ambiguities are in accordance with the evil traditions of 
Prussian statecraft, which is still very much alive. 


The Emperor Charles, in a last despairing effort to save his dynasty, 
issued on Thursday week a manifesto to his “loyal Austrian 
peoples,” announcing that “ without delay we must now begin the 
reconstruction of the Fatherland on its natural and therefore most 
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trustworthy bases.”’ “In accordance with the will of her peoples, 
Austria will become a Federal State, in which each race within its 
national domain shall form its own national State.” ‘The union 
of the Polish territories of Austria with an independent Polish 
State will thereby in no way be prejudiced.” “The town of Trieste, 
inclusive of its territory, receives in accordance with the wishes of 
its population a special position.” The Emperor said that this recon- 
struction would not affect “the integrity of the countries under 
the Holy Crown of Hungary.”” The Hungarian Government an- 
nounced at the same time that Hungary would be autonomous and 
independent, united with Austria only through the person of the 
Emperor-King, and would make her own arrangements with 
Croatia. The Emperor contemplated the transformation of 
Austria-Hungary into a group of “ independent ”’ national States, 
with himself as their common head and with a common Army and 
Navy, to whose fidelity he made a separate appeal. 


If the Austrian Emperor thought that this proposed experiment 
in “ self-determination ’’ would placate the Allies, he must have 
been rudely undeceived by President Wilson’s reply—published on 
Saturday last—to the Austrian Peace Note. The President told 
the Emperor in effect that he was too late. When the President on 
January 8th said that “the peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose 
place among the nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, 
should be accorded the freest opportunity of autonomous develop- 
ment,” the Czecho-Slovaks and Southern Slavs might have 
accepted autonomy within Austria, if it had been offered to them. 
The German and Magyar ruling caste ridiculed the idea at that time, 
and now the opportunity has passed. America and the Allies have 
recognized the Czecho-Slovaks and Southern Slavs as independent 
nations fighting for freedom against Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
The President “is therefore no longer at liberty to accept a mere 
‘autonomy’ of these peoples as a basis of peace.” The Czecho- 
Slovaks and Southern Slavs must decide their own future in relation 
to Austria-Hungary. America has raised her terms—an admirable 
method of proccdure which ought to be announced as our regular 
policy in the face of German delay in surrendering. 


The Czecho-Slovak National Council in Paris, which has been 
recognized by the Allies and America as the Provisional Govern- 
ment of its people in Bohemia and Moravia and the Slovak districts 
of Hungary, published on Monday its reply to the Emperor Charles, 
in the form of a declaration of independence. ‘The Czecho-Slovaks 
who were independent from the seventh century, joined with 
Austria and Hungary in 1526 in a defensive union against the 
Turks. The Hapsburgs “broke their compact with our nation 
by illegally transgressing our rights,’ said the Council, “ and we 
therefore refuse any longer to remain a part of Austria-Hungary in 
any form.” The Czecho-Slovak State, the declaration proceeded, 
would be a modern democratic Republic, in which the Church 
would be separated from the State and the nobility would cease to 
be privileged. Professor Masaryk signed the declaration as the 
first Prime Minister of the new State, with Dr. Stefanik as Minister 
of National Defence and Dr. Benes as Foreign Minister. M. Pichon, 
on behalf of France, has recognized the new Government. The 
Southern Slavs are not yet so fully organized, but their London 
Committee has rejected the Emperor’s manifesto as “a piece of 
audacious hypocrisy.” 


It is not to be wondered at that much misgiving has been caused 
by a statement which Lord Milner gave for publication in the 
Evening Standard last weck. The general impression produced by 
the statement was that Lord Milner was ready to water the wine 
of British resolution in the war. We fully admit that this was 
probably not what Lord Milner intended, but Ministers must 
necessarily be judged by the appearance which their statements 
wear, and not by the good motives and intentions which may 
indulgently be presumed to lie behind those statements. Lord 
Milner began by saying that in his opinion complete victory consists 
in “the destruction of Prussian militarism. All other aims fade 
into insignificance in comparison with this primary object. 
Achieve the one aim and the rest naturally follows.” So far so 
good. But then Lord Milner went on to say that it was “ a serious 
mistake” to imagine that the German people are “in love with 
militarism.” 


The British people agree with the most positive and logical 
statement made by M. Painlevé in answer to Lord Milner which the 
Evening Standard published on Wednesday. M. Painlevé pointed 
out that the sincerity of the German people may be gauged by 
contrasting their talk to-day with the wild and vengeful language 
which they used in July when they supposed they were winning the 
war. Whether they love militarism or not, they accepted it with 
enthusiasm, and up to the moment when the tide turned against 





them wanted to impose it on others. Whenever things were going 
particularly well for Germany in the field, the Reichstag Majority 
made a practice of forgetting all the words of moderation which 
it had uttered in more doubtful moments. It went back on its own 
solemn resolution. It goaded out of office Herr von Kihlmann, 
who had spoken some measured words. And it accepted bodily the 
infamous transformation of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. The Ger. 
man people, as well as the German Government, have to be convinced 
that the making of war is bad business. 


Mr. Balfour made an excellent and manly speech on Wednesday 
to the Australian and New Zealand Luncheon Club. The British 
Empire, he said, was Imperial but not Imperialistic—a usefy} 
and vital distinction which is too often obscured. To maintain 
and improve the relations between the free peoples of the Empire 
its sea communications must be secured from the risk of attack. 
For that reason, said Mr. Balfour, it was wholly inconsistent with 
the security and unity of the Empire that the ex-German colonies 
should be returned to Germany, to be used as bases for piratical 
warfare, according to the plans of Dr. Solf and other German 
authorities. The civilized world, Mr. Balfour added, was just as 
much interested as the British Empire in keeping the sea highways 
free from the menace of German barbarism. When the Allies ag 
a body announce their minimum terms of peace, as we hope they 
will do very soon, it must be made clear that Germany has lost 
her colonies for good. 


The recovery of Lille and Ostend on Thursday week, as a conse- 
quence of the Allied victories in Flanders, was swiftly followed last 
Saturday by the entry of the Belgian troops into Bruges and 
Zeebrugge, while the French captured Thielt and the Second 
Army took Courtrai. The enemy fell back to the Lys, abandoning 
or destroying in his flight from the coast the many heavy guns 
with which he had defended his Flemish submarine bases. The 
German destroyers at Zeebrugge had escaped by hugging the 
Dutch coast on a dark and stormy night. The submarines were 
removed inland or blown up. Admiral von Tirpitz’s dreams of 
retaining Flanders as a permanent menace to our sea-power vanished 
into thin air. The task of our Navy is greatly simplified by the 
enemy’s loss of Zeebrugge and Ostend. The Dover and Dunkirk 
Patrols will no longer have to watch for enemy destroyers making 
sudden dashes into the Straits. The enemy submarines must now 
use their home ports, on either side of the Danish Peninsula. 
Germany has only two gateways to the sea instead of three. 


Douai, like Lille, had been almost surrounded by our troops, and 
was abandoned by the Germans on the same day. Our Second, 
Fifth, and First Armies now began a general advance eastward on 
the fifty-mile front between the Cambrai region and the Lys Valley 
beyond Courtrai, whence the Belgians and French continued the 
line to the Dutch frontier. By Wednesday our armies had reached 
the Schelde from Valenciennes to the north of Tournai and occupied 
the western suburbs of both these important towns. The French 
had crossed the Lys, to the south-west of Ghent, and the Belgians 
were across the Lys Canal towards Eecloo. The enemy’s resistance 
was increasing, as if he meant to make a temporary stand on the 
line of the Schelde, which joins the Lys at Ghent, but the river 
barrier will not delay the Allies for long. 


The hardest fighting has taken place in the Selle Valley, north 
and south of Le Cateau, where our Third and Fourth Armies, with 
some American divisions, have continued the offensive in co-oper- 
ation with the French First Army on their right. South of Le Cateau 
General Rawlinson’s Fourth Army, in the three days ending with 
Saturday last, captured all the high ground east of the Selle, with 
five thousand prisoners and many guns, while the French advanced 
in line with our men north of the Oise and took three thousand 
prisoners and no fewer than eighty-one guns. Last Sunday General 
Byng’s Third Army attacked to the north of Le Cateau, took 
Solesmes, and crossed the Selle on a wide front, capturing three 
thousand prisoners. Both the Armies resumed the offensive on 
Wednesday, attacking on a twenty-mile front south of Valenciennes, 
between the Schelde and the Sambre, and advancing at least three 
miles in the face of most strenuous opposition. At the close of the 
day our troops were approaching the Forest of Mormal, between 
Le Quesnoy and Landrecies, which covers Maubeuge and the road 
down the Sambre to Namur. The attack was continued on Thurs- 
day. This resolute advance from Le Cateau renders vain the 
enemy’s attempt to hold the Schelde line to the north, and imperils 
the retreat of his armies to the south between the Oise and the Aisne. 


The French armies south of the Oise have by steady pressure 
compelled the enemy to fall back from the neighbourhood of La L'ére 
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apon the so-called ‘‘ Hunding” line between the Serre and the 
Aisne, north and north-east of Laon. The Germans seem resolved 
not to abandon a foot of French soil until they are compelled to do 
so by Marshal Foch’s skilful outflanking movements, so that their 
retreat is relatively slow. But the French Tenth Army broke 
through the “ Hunding ” line north of Laon last Saturday, and this 
success must quicken the enemy’s retirement from the Serre 


Valley. 





Further to the east the French and the Americans are still 
fighting hard between the Upper Aisne and the Meuse. The 
Argonne Forest has been cleared, but in the wooded hills to 
the north and north-east the enemy in great force, estimated 
a thirty divisions, is offering a most stubborn resistance. 
As the Americans are only fourteen miles from Montmédy 
and Longuyon, while the French are but twenty-four miles 
from Méziéres, on the main German line of retreat through 
Thionville or Metz, the enemy must check our Allies’ progress 
in this region at all costs. Nevertheless, the French are 
well to the north of Grandpré, and the Americans are advancing 
steadily, if slowly, on both sides of the Meuse, towards Stenay. 





The enemy’s line has again assumed the shape of an L, each side 
of which is about a hundred miles long, while the apex is on the 
Serre, ten miles north of Laon. But the side running due south 
from the Duteh frontier is being pushed back daily, while the angle 
between the Oise and the Aisne is being blunted by the persistent 
French attacks. The enemy’s object is to delay our advance on his 
lateral communications, so that he may have time to remove his 
guns and stores and prepare for a fresh stand farther back. He 
hopes, no doubt, to hold the line of the Meuse, from Namur to Sedan, 
with the Ardennes behind it, basing his right wing on Antwerp and 
his left wing on Metz. It would be unwise to assume that the 
enemy would be greatly embarrassed by having to withdraw his 
centre into the Ardennes, or that we should be unable to follow him 
there. The modern engineer and the modern motor-lorry have 
triumphed over far greater natural difficulties—in Macedonia, for 
example, or in the Trentino--—than are to be found nowadays in any 
part of the Belgian hill-country. No one familiar with the High- 
lands or Snowdon can regard the Ardennes, with their low hills, 
excellent roads, and fairly good railways, as a wild region offering 
serious obstacles to the passage of armies. 


September, according to the Admiralty return published on 
Thursday, was a bad month for the ‘U’-boats. The losses of 
British shipping from all causes amounted to 151,593 tons, and of 
Allied and neutral-shipping to 88,007 tons. The losses from enemy 
action alone were the lowest recorded for any month in the past 
two years, and the total losses were smaller than in any month 
since the unrestricted ‘U’-boat campaign began. The figures 
are encouraging. But the warning of Sir Eric Geddes and the 
naval authorities must be borne in mind. If it be true that the 
new head of the German Navy is planning a renewed effort on a 
large scale against the American transports during the winter 
months, the relatively small losses of September may have been 
due to the retention of most of the enemy submarines in German 
waters for rest and training in preparation for the new campaign. 





The House of Commons on Wednesday resolved, by 274 votes 
to 25, on the motion of Mr. Samuel, that a Bill should be passed 
forthwith to legalize the election of women as Members of Parlia- 
ment. The overwhelming majority showed that the House regarded 
it as a foregone conclusion. As Mr. Asquith put it, the House, 
having swallowed the camel, could not strain at the gnat. The 
controversy over Women’s Suffrage has been decided once for all. 
Now that eight million women are on the Register, it would be 
illogical and impossible to defiy them the right of electing women 
Members. Experience has shown in America, Australia, and 
elsewhere that women voters are slow to return representatives 
of their own sex, so that the change will come very gradually. The 
House decided at the same time to admit women to the Strangers’ 
Gallery. The triumph of woman over the old Parliamentary 
conventions is thus complete. 

{i seems that we were mistaken last week in stating that the 
Necessary papers for the application of Conscription in Ireland 
had been laid on the table of the House of Commons. In accepting 
® statement which we read in some newspaper we gave the Govern- 
ment too much credit. The Order in Council has not been laid 
upon the table. 





The Government’s ‘“‘ Policy of the Pig’ has fallen into sad con- 
fusion, from which we think it ought to be rescued. At the 
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beginning of the year the Government madea strong appeal to the 
nation to keep pigs, and a Director of Pig Produetion was ap- 
pointed. Most people know that pig-keeping is an extraordinarily 
rapid means of producing meat, and not only meat but a plentiful 
supply of fat. They set to work with enthusiasm to breed or to buy 
and to keep pigs. The Director of Pig Production was an enthusiast, 
and gave excellent advice and kept the enthusiasm ablaze. Thou- 
sands of tons of edible waste all over the country were saved from 
destruction and given to the pigs. Cottagers far and wide rehabili- 
tated the old British legend of “ every cottage its pig.” Sties or 
shelters were hastily thrown up in back gardens in spite of the 
prodigious cost of wood, and the pig population of these islands 
increased enormously. In many villages one was reminded of 
Thomas Hood’s words about the typical Irishman who made “a 
parlour boarder of a pig.” 

But though pigs will grow well enough upon waste products of the 
garden and the household, they cannot be fatted up to a fit condition 
for killing without a final stage of meal. Unless the store pig can 
be turned into the pig fit for killing by this fattening process, the 
owner cannot possibly recoup himself for his expenditure. At this 
critical time the Food Controller has announced that after Christmas 
no concentrated food must be given to pigs. He has advised pig- 
owners to kill off their stock before then. The Director of Pig Pro- 
duction has resigned, and if nothing is done to alter the decision the 
promised increase in food production will disappear, and a great 
many people who did what they thought was right at the insti- 
gation of the Director of Pig Production will have lost a good 
deal of money. It may be said thatthe necessary amount of meal 
can be supplied only if it is brought across the Atlantic, and its 
shipment would meana check in the transportationof troops. It is 
difficult for any one who has not all the figures before him to strike 
the right balance of utility in this difficult choice. But we are 
quite sure that the Government ought to make every effort to secure 
that the Policy of the Pig shall not end in waste and derision. 





The memory of the late Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, who as British 
Ambassador at Washington in the early and critical years of the 
war rendered his country an immeasurable service, will be kept 
green at Eton and Balliol. His old school on Saturday last paid 
him the rare distinction of affixing his stall-plate in the College 
Chapel. The inscription records that “ when at length he had allied 
the Americans with us against the Germans he died happy”’; but 
his harder task was to smooth away difficulties when our naval 
block&de began to take effect. The late Ambassador's connexion 
with Balliol is to be maintained by a fund, raised by Mr. J. P. 
Morgan and other American friends, which will provide for Lady 
Spring-Rice, and her children until they reach the age of thirty-five, 
and will then revert to the College, to found travelling scholarships 
for budding diplomatists. We feel instinctively that the British 
Government ought to have assumed the maintenance of the widow 
of the admirable diplomatist to whom Great Britain owes so much. 
But we admire none the less the thoughtful kindness that prompted 
this American gift and the graceful courtesy with which the gift 
was made. Sir Cecil Spring-Rice had spent so much of his life 
abroad that he was probably far better known in Washington than 
in London. 


We regret to record the death on Saturday last of Sir Edward 
Fry, at the age of ninety. He was the first Quaker to reach the 
English Bench, and he served with distinction as a Judge of the 
High Court and as a Lord Justice of Appeal. Since his retirement 
in 1892 he haddone much good work as a Chairmanof Royal Com- 
missions, as an arbitrator, and as the chief British delegate to the 
Hague Conference of 1907. The Spectator has a special reason for 
remembering Sir Edward Fry as an honourable and courageous man. 
We had commented some years ago on the hypocrisy of the members 
of the Cadbury and Rowntree families, who denounced gambling 
in their morning paper, the Daily News, and fostered it in their 
evening paper, the Star, which owed its circulation in no small 
measure to the racing tips of ‘‘ Captain Coe.” The members of the 
Cadbury and Rowntree families resented our criticisms and tried 
to defend their inconsistency, with the tacit approval of the Friend, 
which refused to publish any letters unfavourable to them. Sir 
Edward Fry of his own accord then took up the controversy, and 
jn a long letter to the Society of Friends in October, 1911, pointed 
out that the Spectator was perfectly justified, and that the Society 
ought to condemn the Quakers concerned in the gambling business. 
“If our Society,” he sa‘d, “has rot a high moral standard to put 
before the world, the sooner it perishes the better.” 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1918 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


T is no exaggeration to say that the fate of the civilized 
world and of all human progress hangs upon whether 
we take the right or the wrong path in dealing with the 
problem of the League of Nations. If we take the wrong one, 
and if once more the aspiration of organized peace ends in a 
fiasco, mankind will in despair abandon the hope of settling 
international disputes without recourse to arms, and the 
world must continue toujours en vedette, with an occasional 
thirty years’ armistice for the Peoples to rest and lick their 
wounds. Remember, the vision of peace by agreement and 
of the federation of nations has haunted the minds of men in 
one shape oranother for countless centuries. Greek statesmen 
had these ideas at the end of the Persian War, during the whole of 
the great Peloponnesian contest and after its conclusion, and 
though the cynics and the professors of Realpol:tik smiled at 
their simplicity, thinkers and poets like Plato chose the 
larger hope. Once more the idea is in the ascendant, and 
minds and spirits are “ finely touched ” to these fine issues. 
Men of light and leading are wondering whether it may not 
be possible in a more enlightened and more democratic age 
actually to do what our progenitors could dream about but 
never accomplish. 

The readers of the Spectator already know our view of all 
these hopes and fears. We most sincerely believe that if we 
are too idealistic, too hopeful, and attempt too much we shall 
achieve nothing. If, on the other hand, we are moderate, 
reasonable, and restrained, even in good deeds, in a word 
if we show ourselves Whigs rather than Bolsheviks, if we choose 
the apparently dull and toilsome via media rather than the 
glorious short cut, we may accomplish something of real benefit 
to mankind. If we do not banish war in name or in theory, 
we may make it so impossibly tedious for the ambitious 
demagogue or the cynical autocrat that he will not be able 
to lure the nation he deceives or compel the people he controls 
along the path of blood and iron. 

Success or failure in this great venture must depend upon 
the prime object aimed at. We do not want, as we have 
explained before, to make the object of the League of Nations 
the abolition of war in the abstract, or the erection of some 
mixed Tribunal into whose hands men and nations shall 
entrust the dearest things which they possess—their libérties, 
their rights, and their independence. We do not want the 
object of the League of Nations to be the establishment of 
some Committee or Collectivist form of the Par Romana 
which will crush all national individuality, or will prove a 
kind of benignant upas-tree that will shelter everybody 
and yet shrivel while it shelters. We do not want the 
nations in their mood of humanity caused by the horrors 
they have witnessed and experienced, first to rush into 
the extreme belief that anything is better than war, and 
then to find that they were mistaken and revert to the 
old and hopeless régime of armed Peace. What we ask 
them to do, and it is all we believe it is safe for them to do, is to 
pledge themselves severally and jointly to insist that solemn 
Treaties between nations shall not be treated as “* scraps of paper,” 
but shall be strictly and honestly observed. We want to make 
contracts between nations, while they remain, the most solemn 
and essential things in the world—something a thousandfold 
more sacred than contracts between individuals, just as the 
interests of the nation are a thousandfold more sacred than 
those of the single individuals that compose it. But though 
the nations of the earth must agree to think no crime greater 
or more despicable than the illegal repudiation of a Treaty con- 
tract, whether made for some specific purpose or for general 
amity and goodwill, we must recognize that the world of nations 
can never be put into a strait-waistcoat, that there must 
always be the capacity for free change and free development 
within the international circle. Above all, we must never 
forget that freedom is essential to human happiness, and, 
further, that freedom to do right must involve freedom to 
do wrong, and that it is never possible to give man the benefi- 
cial power to choose the one path without taking the risk of 
his choosing the other. Therefore Treaties which are not to 
prove veritable swaddling-clothes, and to turn the nations into 
mummies rather than free-limbed human organisms, can never 
be perpetual. They must be revocable, and revocable within 
a time that will not make men despair of seeing what they 
will regard as an essential improvement. Thus, though 
Treaty contracts as long as they are in existence must be 
maintained by the whole weight and power of mankind, the 








nations which entered into them must be able to free them. 

selves from their contractual bonds, if they deem it essential 

—— welfare to do so, without intolerable difficulty or 
elay. 

We suggest that if mankind acting in unison shall be bound 
to uphold the sanctity of Treaties, a year’s notice shall free 
any nation from its Diplomatic Instruments. Any recourse 
to arms before that year has expired, no matter what the 
alleged excuse, and no matter what the merits, must be dealt 
with with the utmost sternness. But it must not be dealt 
with by war, for that would mean some system of international 
armies and fleets and air squadrons, which, men being what 
they are, would open up a hopeless vista of intrigue. We 
must have recourse to non-intercourse as the weapon 
by which the sanctity of Treaties is to be upheld. Again, 
though nations may voluntarily agree to have questions like 
boundaries and other matters decided by an Arbitration 
Court, there must be no compulsory arbitration, for nations, 
like men, must be allowed to say that there are certain things 
so dear to them—as, for example, a man’s honour or his re- 
lations with his family—that they cannot wisely or helpfully be 
decided by submission to a Court of Law. To put the matter 
quite shortly, we believe that compulsory disarmament, 
compulsory arbitration, compulsory entry into an international 
Federation, can only lead first of all to disappointment, 
tyranny, and intrigue, and ultimately either to the loss of 
that national individuality which the Peoples rightly cherish, 
or to the breaking up of the League as a hopeless failure 
Instead of all these high-sounding aims, we desire to have 
the one clear obligation that nations must respect their 
Treaty pledges, and that the civilized Powers must as a 
matter of duty use all their strength, moral and physical, to 
maintain these agreements till they have been solemnly put 
an end to by an agreed procedure. As we have said before, 
we hold that one year’s notice to abrogate a Treaty contract 
would be a convenient period, We hold, further, that in 
almost every case the necessity of giving a year’s notice 
before the appeal to arms could take place would make it 
virtually impossible for nations to fight each other. 

Remember that no nation which was restrained from 
fighting for one year would be able to say, as it might in the 
ease of arbitration, that it must refuse to submit to the 
ruling of a Court of which the Judges could be alleged to be 
foolish, inhuman, prejudiced, bribed, or capable of acting as 
politicians rather than as jurists. By our plan we avoid all 
these apparently good excuses for war. We avoid also the 
danger of the Great Powers being judges in their own 
cause, or else of having to submit issues of supreme import- 
ance to the legal representatives of the smaller nations, as the 
only persons procurable who cou!d be regarded as wholly 
impartial. 

We fully realize that this pian for confining the League of 
Nations to what looks like a narrow issue will be a deep 
disappointment to many persons. They will think that it is 
not worth while, and that the wide world is being asked to 
make great sacrifices to attain very small results. For that 
reason we have attempted to make a rough draft of our 
proposals, in order to show, as it were by a working model, 
of what nature the League of Nations created on our basis 
would be and how it would enforce its decrees. That this 
draft of the Constitution of the League could be very greatly 
improved by expert draftsmen goes without saying, though 
it may interest our readers to know that we have made the 
basis for the Constitution of the League the extraordinarily 
able, far-seeing, and well-drawn document which, to the 
great credit of the English-speaking race, was produced by the 
independent American Colonies directly after they had freed 
themselves from the contro! of the British Parliament. The 
peoples of the Colonies not only became independent, but each 
ex-Colony became an independent sovereign State, as inde- 
pendent in law as are any of the nations of Europe. They 
then, however, bound themselves in a League or Confederation 
inspired by very much the same ideas as are now inspiring 
the best hearts and brains throughout the civilized world. 

While asking the nations to accept our plan, we are not, 
we must confess, hopeful of success. They are far more 
likely to “go snorting down the flowery meads” of 
Impracticable Idealism than to tread the dull little cinder- 
path of Common-Sense to which we invite them. Yet this 
prim pathway will give them seventy per cent. of what 
they desire, while the other will give them in the end 
nothing but old miseries remade. As Sir Thomas Browne 
warns us, nations are not governed by “ Ergotisms,” and to 
say that the world, if it is wise, should do this or that. 
however true, is, alas! very little to the purpose. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONSTITUTION OF A 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. 


The object with which the League of Nations is formed is the 
preservation of the sanctity of Treaty Contracts made between Sovereign 
States. Members of the League are pledged to maintain amity between 
themselves, and the League, and its Members, jointly and severally, 
and are in covenant with each Member and the Members as a whole 
not to withdraw from the League, and not to put an end toany Treaty made 
outside the organization of the League with any Power, without giving 
one year’s notice of their intention of withdrawal from the League 
or of the abrogation of a Treaty made with a Power not a Member 
of the League as aforesaid. 

The League does not limit, or derogate from, the complete sovereignty 
of the States which compose it, except in respect of the Contract, explicit 
and implicit, of a year’s notice of withdrawal from the League or 
wom any other Treaty obligation whatsoever. Any appeal to arms 
before such notice has been given or before the year has expired shall 
be regarded as a violation of the principles and objects of the League, 
and shall be punished by the League and its Members jointly and 
severally by a Declaration of Non-Intercourse in the manner set 
forth in the Constitution of the League. Such Non-Intercourse 
shall be directed, supervised, and maintained by the General Council 
of the League, and failure by any Power concerned to enforce the 
Non-Intercourse Decree, or to observe the obligations and duties 
undertaken by Members of the League, shall in turn be visited by a 
Decree of Non-Intercourse with the Power guilty of contumacious 
action or neglect. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE LEAGUE. 


I. Only Sovereign Stetes are entitled to be Members of the 
League, and each Member retains its sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence. * 

Il. The Members hereby severally enter into a firm League 
of friendship with each other for their common defence, the security 
of their liberties, and their nwtual and general welfare, binding 
themselves, as long as they are Members of the League, to assist 
each other against all force offered to, or attacks made upon, them, 
or any of them, on account of sovereignty, trade, or any other 
pretence whatever. 

Ill. For the more convenient management of the gencral 
interests of the League, Delegates shall be annually appointed in 
such manner as the Legislature of each Member shall direct, to 
meet in Council on the first Monday in May of every year, with 
8 power reserved to each Member to recall its Delegates, or any of 
them, at any time within the year, and to send others in their stead, 
for the remainder of the year. 

IV. In determining questions considered by the Council of 
the League, each Ordinary Power shall heve one Vote. The Great 
Powers shall each have ten Votes. A Great Power is a Power 
with a population of over thirty millions, or a State expressly 
declared to be a Great Power by the Council of the League. 

Vv. No Member shell engage in any war without the consent 
of the Council of the League, unless such Member is actually 
invaded by enemies, or shall have received certain advice of a 
resolution being formed by some nation to invade such Member, 
and the danger is so imminent as not to admit of a delay till the 
Council of the League can be consulted. 

VI. The Council of the League assembled shall also be the 
last resort on appeal in all disputes and differences now subsisting, 
or that hereafter may arise, between two or more Powers concerning 
boundary, jurisdiction, or any other cause whatever—which 
authority shall always be exercised in the manner following. 
Whenever the legislative or executive authority or lawful agent of 
any Power in controversy with another shell present a petition 
to the League, stating the matter in question and praying for 
a hearing, notice thereof shall be given by order of the League 
to the legislative or executive authority of the other Power in 
controversy, and a day assigned for the appearance of the parties 
by their lawful agents, who shell then be directed to appoint, by 
joint consent, Commissioners or Judges to constitute a Court for 
hearing and determining the matter in question; but if they 
cannot agree, the Council of the League shall name three persons 
out of each of the Powers, and from the list of such persons each 
party shall alternately strike out one, the petitioners beginning, 
until the number shall be reduced to thirteen; and from that 
number not less than seven, nor more than nine, names, as the 
Council shall direct, shall, in the presence of the Council, be drawn 
cut by lot, and the persons whose names shall be so drawn, or 
any five of them, shall be Commissioners or Judges, to hear, and 
finally determine, the controversy, so always as ® major part of 
the Judges who shall hear the cause shall agree in the determination ; 
and if either party shall neglect to attend on the dey appointed, 
withcut showing reasons which the Council of the League shall 
judge sufficient, or being present shall refuse to strike, the Council 
shall proceed to nominate three persons from each Power, and 
the Secretary of the League shall strike in behalf of such party 
absent or refusing ; and the judgment and sentence of the Court 
to be appointed, in the manner before prescribed, shall be final 
and conclusive ; and if any of the parties shall refuse to submit 
to the authority of such Court, or to appear or defend their claim 
or cause, the Court shall nevertheless proceed to pronounce sentence 
or judgment, which shell in like manner be finel and decisive, 
the judgment or sentence and other proceedings being in either 
ease transmitted to the League, and lodged among the acts of 
the League for the security of the parties concerned ; provided 
that every Commissioner, before he sits in judgment, shall take 
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n oath, to be administered by one of the Judges of the Supreme 
or Superior Court of the Power where the cause shall be tried, ‘“‘ well 
and truly to hear and determine the matter in question, according 
to the best of his judgment, without favour, afiection, or hope of 
reward,” 

VII. Every Member shall abide by the determinations of the 
Council of the League assembled on all questions which by this 
League are submitted to them. And the Articles of this League 
shall be inviolably observed by every Member; nor shall any 
alteration at any time hereafter be made in any of them, unless 
such alteration be agreed to in the Council of the League and be 
afterwards confirmed by the Legislatures of every Member. 

VIII. The Council of the League shall sit throughout the year. 

IX. If an armed conflict should arise between any two States 
which are Members of the League, or between any State which is a 
Member of the League and some State outside the League, the Council 
of the League shall decide without appeal which Member was the 
aggressor in the said conflict, and shall in accordance with such 
decision direct the Members of the League as to which combatant is 
to be applied the Decree of Non-Intercourse. If war comes at the 
end of the year’s notice required by the provisions of the League, the 
Council of the League shall decide whether to stop the war by a 
Decree of Non-Intercourse directed against both or one of the 
combatants, or, if it shall think fit, shall take no action. The 
decision is to be by a majority vote of the Council. In such a vote 
those Powers defined as ‘‘ Great Powers” shall, if unanimous, be 
entitled to exercise a veto over the decisions of the Members of the 
League, in addition to the multiple vote accorded to them by 
Clause 1V. of this Constitution. 


PROCEDURE TO BE TAKEN ON THE PASSING OF A 
DECREE OF NON-INTERCOURSE. 

X. Any Power against which a Decree of Non-Intercourse is 
passed by the Council of the League shall be styled and regarded 
as an Outlawed Power. 

XI. When a Power is outlawed all trade and other intercourse is 
forbidden between the Members of the League and the Outlawed 
Power. 

XII. No ship belonging to any Member of the League shall enter 
the ports of an Outlawed Power, and if at the time of the Declaration 
of Outlawry any ship is in an outlawed port she shall withdraw as 
soon as possible. 

XIII. No ship belonging to an Outlawed Power is to be permitted 
to enter the ports of any Member of the League of Nations, and any 
ship in a port of Members of the League at the time of the issue 
of the Declaration shall be ordered to withdraw forthwith. 

XIV. No railway train or vehicle of any sort, or aeroplane or 
airship, shall pass the frontiers of any Outlawed Power, and all 
railway trains, vehicles, aeroplanes, and airships belonging to any 
Power which is a Member of the League shall at once withdraw 
from the Outlawed State. 

XV. Precautions shall be prescribed by the Council to prevent 
an indirect trade growing up through Neutral Countries, Members 
of the League, and the Outlawed Power. 

XVI. All nationals of any Outlawed Power or Powers shall 
leave the territories of Members of the League on the Declaration 
of Non-Intercourse. 

XVII. All nationals of Members of the League living in an 
Outiawed State shall return at once under penalty of forfeiture 
of their possessions and of denationalization. 

XVIII. All property of citizens of Outlawed Powers within the 
jurisdiction of any Member of the League shall be confiscated 
simultaneously with the Declaration of Outlawry and without 
further notice, 

XIX. Damages and losses to nationals and Members of the 
League owing to a Declaration of Non-Intercourse shall be made 
good in full, 

XX. The Outlawry of any State breaking the essential Covenant 
of the League shall last after the cessation of hostilities on the prin. 
ciple of one year of additional Outlawry for every three months 
of belligerency. 

XXI. Re-entry into the League shall only be permitted by leave 
of the Council on the special conditions to be laid down by the said 
Council, 





IMMEDIATE ACTION BY THE ALLIES. 

The present Allies constitute themselves a League of Nations as 
above. They make the following declaration as to the conditions 
upon which the Central Powers,now in a state of hostility to the 
Allies or who have been in such state of hostility since 1914, shall 
be allowed to join the League :— 

[Here follow conditions drawn up by the Council of the Leagu>, 
under which present enemy States shall be allowed to purge their 
crimes and enter the League.] 

Powers which were Neutral during the Great War to be admitted 
to the League on the following conditions :— 

[Here follow conditions to be laid down by the Council of the 
League. ] 





THE GERMAN EVASIONS. 

INCE the publication of our last issue there have been 
hI two events by which we may judge the German 
attitude towards peace. ‘The first of these is the German 
reply to President Wilson's Note of Monday, October 14th ; 
and the second is the speech of the new German Chancellor, 
Prince Max of Baden, in the Reichstag on Tuesday. Both 
the article and the speech creak and groan, as it were, with 
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the effort to save the position for Germany without saying 
anything that will impede the arrival of the peace that is so 
urgently desired. Germany is, in fact, afraid at once to 
accept peace and to frighten away peace. The existence of 
internal convulsions and agonizing searchings of heart is 
written all over both the Note and the speech. One can 
picture the framers of the German Note sitting round a table 
refining and refining their words so as in some small measure 
to gratify their pride even while they cling to the prospect 
of safety through humiliation. In the end they produce 
such a vague and involved document that it is very difficult 
for any one to understand it. We doubt whether the Germans 
themselves understand it. It is obvious that it is addressed 
as much to the conflicting parties of Germany as to President 
Wilson himself. When the critic of the future gets to work 
on the composition of this strange Note he will no doubt 
discover in this or that phrase traces of the particular political 
principle which was trying to assert itself in the Council 
Chamber at the moment. He will trace various recensions 
of the Note, just as the higher critic traces the work of the 
Jahvist and the Elohist writers in the Book of Genesis. 

The Note entirely distorts what President Wilson said 
about the possibility of an armistice. President Wilson 
said that the terms of an armistice must be left entirely 
to the military commanders of the Allies—that is to say, to 
Marshal Foch so far as the land is concerned, and to Sir 
Rosslyn Wemyss so far as the sea is concerned. The German 
Note wilfully misinterprets this to mean that President Wilson 
will consent to the principle that “the actual standard of 
power” on both sides in the field may form the basis for 
guaranteeing this standard. In other words, the Germans 
want to break off the fight and receive from the Allies a 
promise that if Germany wishes later to continue the war she 
shall be able to do so with her present degree of strength but 
in very much better conditions. The German armies are now 
fighting under the heaviest pressure to make good their escape 
to the shortest possible line of defence. It is likely that as 
things are going they will not reach that line without being 
battered out of recognition. They suggest, therefore, that they 
should be allowed to gain the line they are aiming at without 
let or hindrance! It is of course quite out of the question. If 
ever an armistice is granted to Germany, it must be on such 
terms that she will be crippled in a military sense. She must 
abandon every inch of occupied territory, including Alsace- 
Lorraine ; pay deposits of money towards a wholesale com- 
pensation ; send back all the non-combatants and the women 
and girls whom she has deported in servitude from their 
homes; and hand over every ‘ U ’-boat. 

It will hardly be believed, in spite of our experiences of the 
impossibility of trying to think in the terms of German political 
language, that the authors of the Note should have thought 
fit to speak of their “‘ honour.’”’ Nevertheless they do so. In 
any terms of peace “ the honour of the German people ” must 
be consulted, and the peace must be “ a peace of justice.” In 
his speech Prince Max of Baden develops this idea at con- 
siderable length. The peace, he says, must not be one of 
violence but of justice. But have the German people ever re- 
flected upon what they themselves considered to be justice 
when they believed that they were winning the war, or have 
they ever considered what justice means in the Courts of a 
civilized people when prisoners are convicted of serious 
crimes ? The appallingly cruel Treaties of Peace imposed upon 
the Russian and Rumanian peoples were the German notion of 
justice when the stream of war was running in favour of 
Germany. As for what justice means when it is dispensed by 
the Allies, the German people must remember that they cannot 
escape the penalties of murder, rape, arson, and burglary. A 
Judge when he has convicted a prisoner for the foulest crimes 
in the calendar does not step down from the bench, sit down 
by the prisoner in the dock, shake hands with him, hobnob 
with him, tell him he is a good fellow, and hope that they will 
live together in very happy relations in future. No; justice 
requires that the penalty shall be paid by the prisoner, and 
when he has ale his amends for the sake and benefit of 
ordered society, there may be hope of his reform. Of course 
the Germans profess, as might have been expected, that they 
are not criminals. They deny in the Note that the German 
Navy has ever purposely destroyed passengers escaping from 
torpedoed ships, and they want a Neutral Commission of 
Inquiry into the whole matter. As a matter of fact, the 
murders which have been committed on the high seas, the 
shelling and ramming of men, women, and children in boats 
that had got clear of sinking ships, have been sworn to over 
and over again and the evidence has been sifted by experi- 
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us assume that the Germans could plausibly show that the 
many thousands of lives which have been lost in recorded 
instances of brutality were all sacrificed through a series of 
misunderstandings. Even then we have the Germans’ own 
admission of what they intended to do. It will be remembered 
that the State Department in Washington obtained the key 
to the cipher used by the German Minister at Buenos Aires 
and then decoded some of the German eipher telegrams sent 
by the Swedish Minister at Buenos Aires to the Swedish 
Foreign Office at Stockholm to be forwarded to Berlin. Jy 
those telegrams it was proposed that for the sake of keeping 
Argentine indignation within bounds Argentine ships should 
if possible be spared, but if it were not practicable to do this, 
the ships were to be sunk without leaving a trace—“ Spurlys 
Versenken.” This meant that even when there was a possi- 
bility of saving people from torpedoed ships, they were not to 
be saved. They were to be committed to a most cruel death 
on the open seas. Men who survived after the foundering of 
the ship were to be left to perish miserably. If there was any 
chance of their reaching land or being picked up, they were 
to be methodically shot or knocked over the head. That is the 
meaning. That was the policy of the German Government. 

The discussions in both Note and speech about German 
reforms and about the League of Nations are not worth 
pausing over. We have been told that reform is complete 
in Germany, yet the Note is only able to speak of “a Bill” 
which is being introduced into the Reichstag. As we have 
pointed out several times, to give the German people the 
reality of power the whole German Constitution would have 
to be overhauled. The real power in Germany rests with 
the Federal Council. No political institution in Germany 
can prevail against it, and yet we do not learn that this secret 
body has yielded up anything of its authority. Nor do we 
learn that the leadership of Prussia in the German Federation 
is to be forfeited, though that leadership has been the source o! 
all evil. Readers of history will recall the discussions which 
took place in the Salle des Glaces at Versailles in 1870, when 
the predominance of Prussia was dgingly accepted by 
Bavaria aud the other States, and the King of Prussia was 
recognized as the “German Emperor ”—though he would, 
of course, have liked to be ““ Emperor of Germany.” All the 
results which flowed from this arrangement remain. They 
are not changed by promises, above all by Germaa promises. 
There is only one way of safety and sanity for the Allies— 
to make it physically impossible for Germany to continue 
to make war. We want peace, we want justice, we want a 
rapid rehabilitation of the world. There is only one short 
and sure way to obtain these benefits. 





SIR DOUGLAS HAIG’S DESPATCH. 

\IR DOUGLAS HAIG’S despatch describing the terrible 
days when the British armies were being pushed back 

by the great German advance which began on March 2\st 
has been published three months after it was written. The 
military events of this year so far as they concern the British 
Army provide an astonishing contrast. In the first place, 
we see the Fifth and Third Armies being forced back in some- 
thing like a precipitate retreat, and the blame being put by 
inference on Sir Hubert Gough, who commanded the Fifth 
Army. At all events the recall of that officer, who has never 
had the satisfaction of any inquiry into his conduct, implied 
that the Government wer. sufliciently dissatisfied with the 
leadership, the Staff work, or the organization of the Fifth 
Army. On the other hand, we see the wonderful and brilliant 
advance of the same—or much the same—British armies in 
these later months. If Sir Douglas Haig and his armies have 
not received anything like the praise they deserve from the 
British Government for this advance, they have been loaded 
with praise by that master-judge of warfare, Marshal Foch. 
The present British advance is indeed the supreme achieve- 
ment in the history of British arms, just as the retreat in 
March was the worst disaster in the history of British arms. 
Naturally.one looks in Sir Douglas Haig’s despatch for some 
light upon these extraordinary contrasts. Much light certainly 
is cast by this very able document. But the despatch raises 
so many questions of a puzzling, and indeed bewildering, 
nature that it would be very wrong to demand that public 
attention should be distracted now by a discussion of them. 
The general impression we receive from the despatch is 
that the Fifth Army under Sir Hubert Gough was simply 
the victim of circumstances. It was overwhelmed by an 
enormous preponderance of German troops, and in its retreat 
it gained the utmost credit for doggedness and resource. 1! 
is made quite plain that the Fifth Army was holding too 
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much ground with too few troops, not through any fault of 
Sir Hubert Gough or of Sir Douglas Haig himself. Sir 
Douglas Haig, very rightly feeling that it was essential to 
make the Channel ports secure, kept adequate reserves in 
the North, and had to trust to General Gough being able to 
hold the line of the Fifth Army with what troops he could 
be given. Each division of the Fifth Army was holding on 
an average 6,550 yards, whereas each division of the Third 
Army immediately to the north of the Fifth Army was holding 
on an average 4,700 yards. Nevertheless much the heavier 
plow fell upon the Fifth Army. Sir Douglas Haig sums up 
the situation by saying that “ the forces at the disposal of the 
Fifth Army were inadequate to meet and hold the attack 
in such strength as that actually delivered.” No criticism 
js made of General Gough, except possibly in reference to 
the abandonment of the Péronne bridgehead. “ At no time, 
either on the Somme or on the Lys, was there anything 
approaching’a breakdown of command or a failure of moral.” 
It will probably be news to the public—who have regarded 
the Third Army as holding fast everywhere while the Fifth 
Army gave way—that it was the withdrawal of the right of 
the Third Army on March 26th, owing to some misunder- 
standing, which compromised the Fifth Army. 

Now let us turn to the bewildering questions which Sir 
Douglas Haig’s statements on various matters compel us to 
face. We want merely to put these perplexities on record. 
Though now is not the time to discuss them, some day they 
must be answered. We cannot do better than follow the very 
coherent examination of the despatch by Sir Frederick 
Maurice which was published in the Daily News of Tuesday. 
The first difficulty is with regard to the extension of the 
British front, whereby new ground was hurriedly taken over 
by the Fifth Army not long before the German blow fell. Sir 
Douglas Haig states that “ the prime cause of the disaster was 
a lengthened front,” which made it “ impossible to have 
adequate reserves at all points threatened.” As we know from 
previous despatches, Sir Douglas Haig again and again pleaded 
for drafts to be sent out to him in greater numbers and more 


promptly in order that he might have time to train them. We | 
| experienced officer in the British Army. 


may take it for granted, therefore, that last winter and last 
spring he was not quite dumb on this matter. But on 
April 9th Lord Curzon, speaking in the House of Lords, 
said :— 


“There seems to have been a tendency in some quarters to 
suppose, either from a reluctance to tamper with available sources 
of man-power in this country, or from a failure to appreciate 
military advice, the British Army in France had been allowed to 
decline numerically to a point that was fraught with peril. There 
is no foundation for such a suspicion, nor were any apprehensions 
of such a character either entertained or received.”’ 


Again, later in the same speech :— 

“ The Western Front was well equipped to look after itself. If 
elsewhere.” 
That is one difficulty. Verbally it is impossible to reconcile 
the two statements. 


Now we come to another difficulty—the question whether 
the strength of the British armies had or had not been reduced. 
We must quote Sir Frederick Maurice in full :— 

“Sir Douglas Haig says: ‘Since the month of September, 1917, 
pursuant to adecision taken by the British Government towards the end of 
that month, negotiations had been proceeding with the French authori- 
ties regarding the extension of the front held by the British armies.’ 
Mr. Bonar Law, on April 17th, said: ‘The arrangements in the 
matter ° (i.e., the extension of the British front) ‘ were made entirely 
by the British and French military authorities.’ Sir Douglas 
Haig says: ‘ Under instructions from the Army Council, the 
reorganisation of divisions froma thirteen. battalion to a ten-battalion 
basis was completed during the month of February’; that is 
about one month before the German attack. ‘ Apart from the 
reduciion in fighting strength involved by this reorganisation, 
the fighting efficiency of units was to some extent affected. An 
unfamiliar grouping of units was introduced thereby, necessitating 
new m ‘thods of tactical handling of the troops, and the disearding 
ot old methods to which subordinate commanders had become 
accustomed.’ In other words, at a time when it was known that 
&® great attack was impending, and the British front had to be 
extended, Sir Douglas Haig’s establishment was reduced by some 
hundred and thirty battalions, because he was not given sufficient 
men to keep these battalions up to strength, and on the eve of the 
battle the fighting organisation of his armies was radically changed.” 


Yet on April 9th the Prime Minister, speaking in the House 
of Commons, said: ‘“ Notwithstanding the heavy casualties 
in 1917, the Army in France was considerably stronger on 
January Ist, 1918, than on January Ist, 1917.” Once again 
there is no possibility of verbally reconciling these two 
statements, 
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As to the disposition of what reserves there were, there is a 
very curious question to be answered. On April 9th the Prime 
Minister said that he had been informed by Sir Henry Wilson 
“in the month of January or the beginning of February ” that 
the Germans would attack the British front in the very region 
in which they actually did attack. If the Government had 
acted on this warning of their military adviser, they would of 
course have made preparations on the spot against the im- 
pending blow. On August 7th, however, the Prime Minister 
stated that within a month after the German attack had 
begun, three hundred and fifty-five thousand reserves were 
sent across the Channel. Why were those reserves at home / 
Why had they not been sent to France after the very accurate 
prediction of Sir Henry Wilson had been uttered? Why, 
above all, had it been necessary to reduce the strength of the 
British armies in France, as Sir Douglas Haig tells us it was 
reduced, by a hundred and thirty battalions ? We repeat that 
this is not the time—and the British public is very properly not 
in the mood—to discuss such issues as these. s, however, 
Sir Douglas Haig’s Report has been published, it was 
impossible not to put the conflicts of evidence on record. It 
is obvious that when the suitable opportunity comes there 
must be answers, and we hope that they may come for the 
most part in the form of an inquiry into the conduct of Sir 
Hubert Gough. Nothing less than a full Mquiry is owed 
to him. 

In conclusion, we must refer to a remark made by Sir 
Frederick Maurice on the unity of command. Sir Douglas 
Haig’s despatch, he says, “‘ brings out very clearly the fact that 
if effective unity of command had been established before the 
battle instead of in the midst of the greatest military crisiy 
which we experienced in this war, the dangers to which we 
were exposed would have been very sensibly diminished. The 
polyglot Versailles Executive Committee was not, and could 
not be, an effective organ of command.” We remember that 
Sir Frederick Maurice the elder—the father of the officer whose 
article we are discussing—used to say that a Commander-in- 
Chief who talked about “ calling a Council of War ” ought to 
be shot. That saying represents the feelings of almost every 
All know that the 
decisions of a Council mean colourless compromises and delay, 
not the boldness and the lightning speed which proceed from 
a single confident brain. The writer of the article in the Daily 
News implies that what soldiers like Sir William Robertson 
and those associated with him opposed was not the creation o! 
a single command, but the idea of placing the supreme military 
command in the hands of a Committee. The ale, rightly o1 
wrongly—the history of the whole matter is obscure—imagines 
that the Prime Minister was for a long time advocating th: 
appointment of a Generalissimo, and that this was resisted by 
obscurantist soldiers in high places. We do not know exactly 


| when the Prime Minister was convinced or persuaded.-that the 





it has in any respect failed to do so, the explanation must be sought | appointment of Marshal Foch as Generalissimo was the best 


solution of all our difficulties—it has been brilliantly and 
abundantly justified—but it will be remembered that in 
November, 1917, he described the notion of having a General- 
issimo as most dangerous. This, too, is a subject on which 
more light might eventually be thrown with advantage, 
though we admit that it is not anything like so important 
as to explain the extraordinary contradictions which appear 
between Sir Douglas Haig’s Report and the statements of 
Ministers. 





THE REPLY TO AUSTRIA. 
ee. WILSON’S reply to Austria is in_ one 


respect even more satisfactory than his various Notes 
to Germany. The German Government have very astutely 
based all their appeals for an armistice and for peace upon 
the fourteen conditions laid down by the President of the 
United States in his Message to Congress in January last. 
It has for some time been realized in Germany that those 
conditions are now regarded by most of the Allied Powers as 
out of date, but the German calculation was that President 
Wilson would not care to say so. In his reply to Austria he 
has said so, and in the plainest language. The official Note 
signed by Mr. Lansing says: ‘“ The President deems it his 
duty to say to the Austro-Hungarian Government that he 
cannot entertain the present suggestion of that Government 
because of certain events of the utmost importance which, 
occurring since the delivery of his address of January 8th last, 
have necessarily altered the attitude and the responsibility 
of the Government of the United States.” This passage was 
intended to apply to only one issue, but the argument involved 
clearly has a much wider application. Terms of peace which 
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the Entente Powers might have entertained in January last 
must necessarily be subject to complete revision in the light 
of all that has happened since. 


The particular point which led President Wilson to insist 
that the January terms must be revised is the rapid develop- 
ment of the separatist movement within the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Nine months ago a good many people in this 
country as well as in the United States would have been 
content to make peace with Austria if she would have con- 
sented toestablish a Federal Constitution securing autonomy 
for the subject races, and notably for the Czecho-Slovaks and 
the Yugo-Slavs. We need not now discuss at length whether 
this scheme ought even then to have found favour. Many 
people are apt to ascribe to Federalism the same cure-all 
magic that is attributed to well-advertised pills. Federalism 
works well in a country inhabited by people who have no 
divergent national ideals. That is the situation in the United 
States, in Switzerland, and in Australia. But when the 
national ideals are divergent Federalism fails because it does 
not satisfy the national sentiment. 


It is futile for the Emperor Karl to attempt to appease 
the subject nationalities within his dominions by offering 
them mere Federalism. What the Czecho-Slovaks and the 
Yugo-Slavs ask for is national independence, and happily 
the Entente Powers have now come to recognize that it is 
their interest to support the establishment of these separate 
nationalities. There can be no going back. The Czecho- 
Slovaks have by their splendid achievements in Russia 
and Siberia established claims on the Entente Powers which 
it would be disgraceful to repudiate. The Yugo-Slavs have 
also already performed services of high value both on the 
Italian front and in the Balkans, and they are preparing 
to render still greater services to win their independence. 
Their cause has become ours. This central fact disposes 
finally of all idea of negotiating with a Federal Austria. The 
Emperor Karl’s repentance has come too late. 


Nor is his programme in any way helped by the very striking 
changes which are taking place in Hungary. The Hungarian 
Parliament has before it the draft of an address tothe King- 
Emperor demanding complete separation from Austria, and 
also demanding that all Hungarian troops shall be brought 
back to Hungary, and that foreiga troops shall be removed 
from Hungary. While this proposed address was being 
debated Count Tisza said quite frankly: “ We have lost the 
war.” Count Karolyi went further and declared that the 
war was due to the foreign policy of the Austrian Empire, 
“which conjured up the world-war by the despatch of the 
ultimatum to Serbia.” He went on to argue that a Hungarian 
alliance with Germany was incompatible with the conception of 
a League of Nations. Evidently the Hungarians are extremely 
anxious “to save their own skins at the cost of their allies. 
But what is the Hungary which they picture to themselves ? | 
There is so far no evidence that the Magyars who dominate 
all other races in Hungary are willing to surrender any of the 
territory they now control, except possibly Croatia and Sla- 
vonia, which are already practically autonomous. Hungary 
proper the Magyars look upon as sacred and indivisible. Yet 
it includes in the north nearly two million Slovaks,who demand 
to be united to the Czechs of Bohemia, and in the east a large 
population of Rumanes, who are equally insistent upon union 
with the kingdom of Rumania. Even if the Emperor Karl 
accepts, as he apparently has done, the Hungarian demand for 
complete separation from Austria, except for a personal 
tie through the King-Emperor, he will have done nothing 
towards the final settlement of the problem of the subject 
races of Hungary. That is why the dissolution of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire is an essential condition of peace, for 
within the present framework of the Empire no resettlement 
is possible which would satisfy the national sentiment of the 
various races, and thus remove, or at any rate diminish, the 
existing causes of quarrel. 

That any resettlement will be entirely satisfactory to 
all the interests concerned it would perhaps be extravagant 
to hope. There are racial enclaves for which no satisfactory 
solution is obvious—a German enclave in Bohemia, a Saxon 
enclave in Eastern Hungary, and so on. It is interesting, 
by the way, to note that some of the Czechs are already 
recognizing that it would be desirable to draw the frontiers 
of the new Czecho-Slovak State so as to exclude the 
greater part of the German enclave, but strategical con- 
siderations may make this impossible. These minor problems 
must in any case wait till the major problem has been solved, 
and the necessary first step to the solution of the major 


| formance. 





problem is the breaking up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
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“GAIT, LAUGHTER, AND APPAREL.” 


SOCIAL tests and shibboleths should be trivial. Then they 
hI can be easily changed, and persons of strong mind can more 
readily disregard them. They then serve their little purpose, 
which is to cut society up into circles small enough to be pleasant, 
“* By gait, laughter, and apparel a man is known what he is,” said 
Peacham, the Cavalier schoolmaster who wrote The Compleat 
Gentleman. Of course it is untrue. No man, no woman even, cay 
be judged by carriage, restraint of manner, or clothes, but by 
these indications a place can be assigned to them in what Boswell 
with disagreeable realism called The Great Scheme of Subordination, 
But social prejudices are not trivialities. They are nuisances, 
There has been a great scrapping of them since the war. It jg 
a blessing. A good riddance to them! Many of them had been 
set aside ready for destruction more than four years ago, but preju. 
dices have a good deal of practical effect long after all but the 
most old-fashioned people have ceased to give them expression. A 
superannuated prejudice is a very insidious thing. When it hag 
become ridiculous to defend on principle a course of conduct which 
it is still usual to follow in practice, society takes credit for an 
enlightenment which it does not possess, and so ceases to be open ta 
correction. For instance, it is a long time since any sensible man 
or woman would have maintained in argument that any sort of 
work was above or below any person of any position, if nothing but 
that position could be reckoned to impede such person in its per- 
At the same time those sensible people acted tacitly 
upon the rule of life which their ancestors had formulated and 
their fathers had in theory rejected. The women shrank from 
those duties which they thought, but would not call, menial, just 
as their menfolk shrank from yielding obedience to, or toiling 
in company with, those whom the accident of birth had placed 
below them, even though nothing but that accident unfitted them 
to instruct or to command. Again, they were ashamed to say 
they were ashamed of economy, but they were ashamed. They 
inwardly hoped to be thought better off than they were, and though 
they occasionally boasted of poverty, they did it in so exaggerated 
a@ manner as to ensure that their words should not be believed. 
Indeed, their boasting served no purpose but to form a decent 
cover for a moribund prejudice by which they were still actuated. 
The result was a state of mind bordering upon hypocrisy. Tima 
would no doubt have restored sincerity. The war has made the 
change a sudden instead of a slow one. That is all. 

This great clearance of the social air has led certain sentimental- 
ists to imagine that human nature, English human nature at any 
rate, has changed, and that no longer will a love of small dis- 
tinctions, a craze for silly shibbo!eths, or a desire for money for the 
sake of prestige act as disintegrating agents upon the unity and 
charity of the educated class, Of course such hopes are absurd. 
Nor do we believe for one moment that their realization would 
make for happiness. Social life (in the light sense in which tho 
phrase is commonly used) is a game. It is everybody's recreation. 
The game only becomes objectionable when it is taken seriously. 
We may improve the rules, but there must be rules. Skill must 
count for much, and there is no doubt that a little money on the 
game makes it more entertaining. We cannot imagine a country, 
certainly it would not be our country, in which no great number of 
able men desired to be rich. All the same, we must admit that 
mere moneymaking has a bad effect upon character. In placing 
social success together with riches as a goal at which the commercial 
man aims we in a measure humanize and refine his otherwise gross 
and often very selfish ambition. Dr. Johnson always maintained 
stoutly, too stoutly, that much of the depreciation of wealth by 
those who had failed to get it was cant, and regarded the super- 
ficial respect which a rich man’s neighbours pay to him as an 
essential, if rather unlovely, concomitant of man’s exodus from 
savagery. 

From time to time the satirists remodel the lighter side of life, 
and from time to time great cataclysms, pregnant as they always 
are with tragedy, besittle it. The rigour of the petty by-laws is 
relaxed. But human nature must have entertainment, and soon a 
new set of rules takes the place of those which are broken and done 
for. Certain discontented people who are never at home in the 
world, not because they belong by rights to a better one, but because 
they cannot bear to feel themselves a part of any whole and live 
everywhere as aliens, are furious when they see these little regu- 
lations re-forming after each reformation. Their quite impotent 
anger has its origin, we think, in two errors. They give a hundred 
times too great weight to social differences, and they regard the 
section of society which they adorn as of far more importance 
than it really is. Snobbishness seems to them an all-pervading 
evil, whereas it is at worst nothing but an all-present folly, The 
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Great Drawing-Room of England, into which fit all the little 
drawing-rooms and best parlours in the country, no doubt smells 
af it, but it is a festive smell, and no one needs to spend more time 
in it than he likes. The contiguous sections criticize each other's 
manners. It amuses them. The wife of the working man knows 
what is wrong with her neighbour’s “ gait, laughter, and apparel,” 
or what is to be admired in them, just as the new Peeress knows 
ghat is admirable or disagreeable in those of the Duchess. Mrs. 
smith makes despicable efforts to get into our circle for the sake 
of advantage, and we make praiseworthy attempts for our 
children’s advantage to get into Mrs. Jones’s. The rest of the world, 
if they notice the scuffle at all, are amused. Why should they 
not be? It is all, as it were, part of the entertainment, a wrestling 
match to distract our minds from the life-and-death struggle of 
existence. Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones and the Duchess and the 
nouveau riche lady all know that the whole question is of absolutely 
no importance, every time that they look at it through the medium 
of anxiety, grief, physical distress, or sudden alarm. Who that is 
preoccupied with the greater joys of life has a thought to throw 
to them either ? 

Meanwhile the comedy of life is just as eternal as its tragedy, 
and it is interesting to speculate upon the new social fashions 
to be promulgated after the war. We have all learned to work 
together. That will not prevent us from wishing to play apart, 
where the intimacy which can only be the result of exclusion makes 
us at our ease. What will be the next method of marking off 
peculiar ground ? We very much hope that courtesy is not going 
to be used for purposes of demarcation. There are, we think, 
some signs that this will be the case. To take all the kindness 
out of politeness, and then use it to hold strangers at a distance, 
means: a@ real degeneration in national manners. Rather con- 
descension on the one hand, and servility on the other, than such 
an ungenial expedient as this. These unpleasant methods were 
founded upon honest mistakes. The great man meant to show 
indulgence, al the small man meant to show reverence; neither 
meant simply to hold his feilows at a distance. If absence of 
politeness is to be the measure of intimacy, and courtesy is to be 
used to repel and not to ract, we shall greatly diminish the 
amenity of English social life from top to bottom. There is no 
such thing in this country as one law for the rich and another for 
the poor. Jf any large section of the community adopt the fashion 
we shall all adopt it, and life, especially the life of the less rich, will 
be indescribably roughened. It not how behave to the 
stranger, but how we behave at home, which affects our happiness 
ard our characters. preserves compatibility. When 
race comes the world will return home. We have got to begin 
once more a humdrum existence, and at the same time to face 
The spirit of 
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more class jealousies than have ever existed before. 
friendliness is more needed than ever, and if its ordinary expression 
is to be ecremonially used to advertise estrangement a man’s foes 
will soon be these of his own household, and a wallof ice will have been 
erected between circle and circle, class and class. We must have 
distinctions, but let us make them out of trivial, not out of essential, 
moral material. Let us combine to devise little peculiarities of 
carriage and clothes, let us above all stick to our different notions 
of humour—and if they become too general they can again be 
So the variety of the world will be enriched without 
lctriment to its public or private charities. 
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* TOMMY’S ” MOTHER. 

N the autumn of 1914 a new Army Order, little noticed perhaps 
save by some of those in touch with the poorer members of 
the community, inaugurated the system of variable Separation 
Allowances —i.e., allowances to dependants of single men—in pro- 
portion to the support given by the latter before their enlistment. 
It has heen the writer's lot to assess allowances under that Order for 
two and a half years, and she has sometimes wondered whether 
those who, by a stroke of the pen, created “‘ Separation Aliowances 
for mothers ” 
of mothers) had any idea of the complications which would result 
irom their simple fiat. 
told me that at first the idea of defrauding the State by false claims 
governing the issue 
Allowances were understood, and the profitable 
Cuportunity for deceit realized, the path of the Investigator of 

these claims became indecd a thorny one. 


Was not at all prevalent; but once the rules 
ot Separation 


The ol ject of this interesting experiment in Separation Allowances 
Is to keep the home going as it was before the soldier's enlistment, 
vl at the same standard, neither better nor, within the maximum 
‘nit, worse off than before. There is no income limit or character 
However prosperous a family may be, 
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(perhaps seventy-five per cent. of our cases were those | 
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if it has lost money through the enlistment of one of its members, 
it can claim up to that amount, although, of course, the family 
circumstances are of importance as a rule in arriving at a 
decision. 

Mrs. Jones may be a notoriously bad character and her home bs 
all that a home should not be, but if son George gave eighteen 
shillings and only cost twelve shillings, she is entitled to the odd 
six shillings none the less. We may consider carefully whether 
George was likely to give so large a sum to a mother who cared so 
little for his comfort, but if we finally decide that he did, she has 
her six shillings. Similarly, we find Mrs. Smith struggling to bring 
up a large family on an income which works out at an average of 
three shillings a head for food, but if son Jem did not, on account 
of family circumstances, contribute liberally at home, then neither 
can the Government, for the State takes up the burden laid down 
by the soldier at his country’s call, not a heavier one, and it is 
not responsible for any poverty not caused by the demands of 
the Army. The rise alike in wages, particularly the wages of 
boys and young men, and in prices since 1914 has, of course, enor- 
mously increased the payments actually made by the sons in 
working-class homes. This complicates the position in regard to 
the dishonest. Every one who had experience of houschold 
budgets before the war knows that the payments of sons wor? 
widely different from those which are now unhesitatingly entered 
on Separation Allowance forms, but the Investigator has to con- 
sider whether home circumstances and the soldier’s wages (verifie 
whenever possible) account for this alleged payment. Conditions 
are changing rapidly, and there is added this constant elemen’ 
of fraud, which upsets the best-laid plans of the State, and whic’ 
perhaps causes the Investigator to suspect the unusual story of 
the honest Mrs. Robinson because the palpable lie of the slippery 
Mrs. Smith is yet in her ears. As I once said to a woman who had 
grossly deceived me, and with whom I fear I was more angry than 
discreet, ** It is the women who do this who make it hard for the 
honest ones to get their rights.’ The writer confesses that her 
several years of social experience, learned in no sentimental school, 
had not prepared her for the quality and quantity of the lies which 
are told over these variable Separation Allowances. Having long 
admired the working-man’s wife, as all who know her must do, I 
have discovered a less pleasant trait in the skill and ease with 
which she lies on these subjects. “ Natural,’ perhaps some one 
may say. Perhaps, but sadly disappointing from the point of 
view of good citizenship. Over and over again are our claimants 
contradicted out of their own mouths by a comparison of their 
Separation Allowance declarations with their previous statements 
to the Relieving Officer, to the Old Age Pensions Officer, to th» 
District Visitors or Charitable Committee, Soldiers’ and Sailors 
Families Association, or the Prince of Wales’s Fund. 

“ George pays ten shillings for board and lodging,” 
Brown to the Relieving Officer. ‘ Eighteen shillings, Miss, and 
buys his own dinners,” she says with equal glibness to the Investi- 
gator, who probably compromises on fourteen shillings as a likely 
sum. Qne old body who had told the Relieving Officer that hei 
son was mentally defective and gave “sixpence now and then,” 
claimed when he had enlisted that he had given ten shillings for 
part board (at a date when, in a very poor household, there could 
be a profit on that). She was much put out of countenance when 
asked for an explanation. “ That is awkward,” she said naively; 
“T never thought the parish would interfere!’ Our own ex- 
perience over the claims on different sons is most enlightening. 
The Investigator calls in April re son John, said to have given 
sixteen shillings. In putting down the family income she finds 
son Tom only giving ten shillings. ‘“ What a big difference, Mrs. 
Smith,” she says doubtfully ; ‘ wasn’t there trouble with the boys, 
one giving so much more than the other? Why should it all fall 
on John?” ‘* Well, Miss, Tom don’t earn such a lot and he ain't 
got such a good heart—there’s a difference in boys.” In view of 
this undoubted fact, the Investigator probably puts John down 
at fourteen shillings and departs, having ascertained that the 
A few months pass, 


says Mrs. 


stingy Tom is exempt from military service. 
Tom loses his badge and is called to the Colours, and lo! on his 
mother’s declaration-form appears the statement that he gavo 
his mother sixteen shillings, or even eighteen shillings, ‘‘ such a 
good son was he.” ‘‘ Why, you told me he only gave you ten shil- 
lings.” ‘ Well, Miss, it must have been just after you called that 
he raised me,” and she is probably dissatisfied when the larger figure 
is not made the basis of the assessment. 

I once chanced to revisit in one day two families whom 1 had 
seen before about other sons, and [ had then taken particulars of 
the contributions of the rest of the family—in one case the paymen: 
of the second soldier had doubled, while the next was claiming on a 
son who had simply been suppressed altogether on my first calling. 
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The suppressed son who only comes to light when he enlists is a 
great difficulty. What is to be done with him? Possibly the 
claim on his brother has been over-assessed ; certainly an incorrect 
report of the family was then made, and the Investigator feels 
doubtful whether such an elusive young man really was a _ per- 
manent member of the household. In one case the claim on such 
a son (previously suppressed) was disallowed, and the woman 
appealed against the decision. Reluctantly enough, I called on 
her again, and am bound to admit that she scored off me neatly. 
“Well, Miss, I don’t see as I did anything so very bad, but I was 
sorry for you, it did look as if you had done your work so badly!” 
The gleam in her eye made me sure she had been rehearsing this 
speech for days, and would doubtless tell the story to her friends 
for many more, as indeed did the Investigator, by whom such 
incidents were treasured as making up for much else in a difficult 
task. I ought to be careful, in speaking of these difficulties, to say 
that many of the mothers are entirely honest, and that most of 
my claimants showed me a courtesy, and sometimes a friendliness, 
that will always remain a pleasant memory of war work “ along 
the banks of Thames.” Z. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





“ACCOUNT RENDERED.” 
(To rue Epiror or tue “ Specraror.’’] 
§mr,—It is to be doubted whether the full meaning of the words 
“Reparation and Restitution” is at all adequately grasped 
either in England or in Germany—their real significance in terms 
of time, labour, materials, and money. Let us consider, for instance, 
what they will mean and amount to in the case of a certain typical 
country village or small township that I have in mind, a once 
prosperous little place in the Somme country, with its Chateau 
and its local industries, that is now represented by a wilderness 
of builders’ rubbish, a few blasted and shattered trees, and a large 
notice-board giving the desolate cross-roads a name and a map 
reference. For it is merely the site of the village that was—a 
dozen acres cumbered with shapeless wrecks of masonry and 
twisted iron, and scarred and pitted with the mounds and craters 
of four years of periodic but ever heavier shelling. The surrounding 
roads and fields and farms have all been blasted and devastated 
more or less, but the villages have been ever the focus of “ artillery 
activity,” and are utterly laid waste with a ruthless thoroughness 


difficult to imagine. I will catalogue the chief buildings and | 
amenities of the village as it existed in the summer of 1914, and | 
against each item, given in round figures, the cost of replacement | 


(so far as that is possible) at the end of the war :— 


Debit. E 
The Chureh (utterly destroyed ; much clearing 
and levelling of site will be necessary). New 
building of similar size, character, and quality, 
including furniture and fittings (the old one 
was Late Gothic with Renaissance additions).. £35,000 
The Chiteau (Louis XIV. stone), including 
farm buildings .. as os ee ee 
The Mairie and 15 supe ‘a: Houses (some with 
farm buildings attached, o* oe -. 35,000 
Hotel and four Shops a 6 si - 7,000 
Sugar Factory (with machinery and plant) 
(probably) 50,000 


45,000 


Brewery an ee oe ee (about) 20,000 
About 80 Cottages ee es -» (say) 650,000 
School ae ae ais vin ed oe 5,000 
Police Barracks va a av on -. 2,000 
Convent os wa ais ‘i re ee 8,000 
Railway Station and Goods Sheds, &e. .. -+ 10,000 
Five modern Villas. . or és -. (say) 12,000 
Flower Mill (water and steam) 4 es 5,000 
Small Foundry oe e- ae 4,000 
Remaking of Streets and Pavements ia 1,500 
Clearing, levelling, and restocking Gardens and 

Orchards (including Chateau) .. -. {say) 10,000 
Walls and Fences at ae as “RE 3,000 
Farm Implements and Gear destroyed .. -. 4,500 
Horses and Stock captured or destroyed ‘in 4,000 
Crops, Consumable Stores (including Mill, 

Brewery, and Sugar Factory) .. “is -» 10,000 
Furniture, Fittings, and Personal Effects (in- 

cluding Chateau)... r (say) 35,000 


Loss through (say) six years’ evaéuation—loss 

of trale—depreciation of farming land, &c., &c., 
(say) 100,000 

Reinstatement of water supplies, land drainage, 


and replanting of roads and plantations -+ 10,000 
£460,000 
Credit. 
Brick and stone rubbish suitable for concrete, 
also scrap iron .. a wd .. (say) £2,000 
Total 7 wis << ws £464,000 











And this is only an ordinary large country village or small town, of 
which there must be hundreds in like case. 

The assessment, even within tens of millions of the total damage 
wrought, would take an army of expert surveyors and valuers 
several years to complete. Market towns, industrial centres, 
mines, canals, railways, and whole cities—half-a-century of Ceasclegg 
German industry can scarce suffice to make good destruction on 8 
vast a scale, even if each able-bodied German is taxed and worked 
to the extreme limit of his or her endurance. As for the threat to 
lay Germany waste by way of reprisals, that would he a short. 
sighted and extravagant indulgence of a natural though not very 
worthy instinct. No; we shall need all Germany’s labour and 
materials and capital and resources generally for our reconstruction, 
The Germans shall be spared—that they and their children may 
pay for their homes by restoring us ours.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Surveyor, BEF. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
——<———_—. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) acini 

THE CECHS IN ENGLAND. 
[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Sprctator.’’) 
Sir,—The historic old city of Winchester, now swarming with our 
Allies, lately had enacted within its borders one of the most 
intensely astounding historic imeidents that even Winchester, with 
its thousand years of life, has been able to imagine. All the 
inhabitants, both cleric and lay, agreed that this incident was 
remarkable and deeply interesting, but they did not grasp the 
strange depth and wondrous meaning of the incident. Some said 
the Serbian troops had passed through their midst; others said 
they were Croatian troops; but few, even until to-day, knew that 
the thousands of men in strange uniform, with war-worn banners, 
who passed in slow etep, singing in wondrous harmony, down into 
the great Cathedral, were Bohemians, Cechs. Keen men, with 
sad, earnest faces, they filled the nave of the Cathedral. They 
had asked permission to attend the Service and also to sing. 
When the Anthem was ended the Cathedral clergy paused in the 
service, and then in splendid accord, with strange delicacy of 
light and shade, the Cechg sang, in their own tongue, a rendering 
of our National Anthem; and then their own National Hymn, 
““Where Is My Home?” On this occasion, the Precenter of the 
Cathedral stated, they only sang two things, in a fashion that 
impressed him greatly with their musical expression. But they 
came again, and then they sang other compositions, powerful, 
forceful; but none in Winchester knew what they sang. They 
bore their banners with them, and they were strange, a black 
banner with a red Chalice upon it. After singing they went over 
the Cathedral, and the Precentor was greatly struek with their 
intense reverence, especially their carefully avoiding walking on 
tombs, so many of which are on the floor of the Cathedral; and 
when they left the building, they departed silently and reveren- 
tially. Even they, as the people of Winchester, knew not what a 
strange historical incident they were enacting. he chants they 
sang with their fierce expressive rendering were the war songs of 
the Hussites (Wiclifites as they called themselves). ‘They bore the 
Chalice on their banners, and each man bore that same Chalice 
on his shoulder-straps. The Chalice, the right their ancestors 


| fought for to take the Cup in the Holy Communion, as well as the 


Bread. 

In this glorious old Cathedral lying in state is Cardinal Henry 
Beaufort of Winchester in his Cardinal’s robes, and red broad hat 
in his Chantry, over the tomb where his body is buried—that 
fighting Cardinal, the son of John of Gaunt, who was made Papa! 
Legate to organize a Crusade with Germany against these very 
Cechs, these Hussites, whose mighty warriors in their chained 
wagons were defeating the Germans up to the door of Berlin, and 
up to the Baltic. Five hundred years ago, in the year 1427, they 
had so paralysed the Germans by their fierce fighting, and the 
clinking of their chains, and their war songs of triumph, tha‘ 
Cardinal Henry, in the midst of his Crusaders, had to rush out 
of his tent, raise the Papal banner, and urge the flying Germans 
to be men. He did rally them, but in vain; he too had to fly, and 
barely escaped with his life. And now, five hundred years after. 
these Bohemians fill the nave of his Cathedral, bearing the old 
emblem of the Chalice with them, and they sing the old chant of 

“Ye who are God’s warriors, 
Fighting at His bidding ” 
in this new Crusade against the Germans, when all humanity 's 
with them, and is agreed that the brutal power of the Germai 
shall be crushed for ever.—I am, Sir, &c., 
James Baner, F.R.Hist.S. 





THE WOMAN’S SENIOR WAR SERVICE. 
{To tne Epiror or tHe “ Spectator. 
Sinr,--I feel sure it will be of interest to all who have followed the 


' letters in the Spectator dealing with the subject of ‘The Weman’s 
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October 96, 1918.] 
geniee War Service” to learn that the hospital described by 
Lady Bell and the one of which I have honour to be Commandant 
are oth situated in the same county, also that my previous letter, 
like Lady Bell’s, was published with the full sanction and 
approval of my County Director. It is obvious, therefore, that 
even in the same county, not only Commandants, but also County 
Directors, View from a widely different standpoint the reforms 
necessary to ensure the future well-being of the V.A.D. 

Is not Lady Bell’s letter a conclusive proof of the steadily 
growing demand for two classes of recognized V.A.D.’s—i.e., 
the “ full-timer ’”” who, as suggested in the “ Specific Suggestions ” 
in the Spectator of September 28th, should be a member of a 
body formed into a “ Women’s Auxiliary Branch of the Army 
Medical Service” and receive pay an@ allowances according to 
yer rank and duties, and the “ part-timer,” who would not be a 
member of a State Service, not being able to give her full time 
to the tending of the wounded ? No one would suggest that my 
hospital and Lady Bell’s should be run on the same lines, and 
vet one is as necessary to the State as the other, and no doubt 
both are equally efficient in their different ways. But they are 
different, and in that difference lies the necessity for the two 
classes of workers. Perhaps the patients at Rounton Grange are 
in an advanced stage of convalescence, and it is possible for 
the Sister i/e to do all the dressings and attend to all the 
nursing required, while the “ part-time ” helpers assist with the 
housework, meals, &c. 

Lady Bell describes her hospital as “situated in an isolated 
village in a remote part of the country,” and goes on to explain 
that “when the hospital had to be closed for a time on account 
of a prevailing epidemic the members of the Detachment were 
well-nigh inconsolable.” No greater contrast could be conceived 
than the description of this peaceful rural village hospital, and 
the one over which I have charge, which is situated on the out- 
skirts of a large city and is within’a mile and a half of the 
Central Hospital to which it is affiliated. As every one knows, 
Central Hospitals are subject to “rushes ” of patients due to the 
intensity of the fighting at the front. A ‘“‘ rush” may be quick 
and short, or it may extend over a considerable period of time. 
A “rush ” at a Central Hospital always means a “rush” at the 
larger auxiliary military hospitals, and to guard against any 
breakdown in the machinery of these establishments the staff 
must be thoroughly efficient. 

I well remember during the July, 1916, ‘‘ push,” when every bed 
was full, receiving the following message from the Central Hos- 
pital: “Thirty-two cases will be with you some time to-day, 
seventeen stretchers and fifteen sitters. We know you haven't a 
bed, but please do your best for them until we can relieve you of 
some of your present cases.” Of course we “did our best” for 
them, although the seventeen stretchers did arrive just as we were 
sitting down to staff supper at 7.30 p.m.! I1 only mention this 
incident to prove how necessary it is to have the two varieties of 
V.A.D, just as administrators find it necessary to have two types 
ot auxiliary military hospitals—the larger ones where the more 
serious cases can be quickly moved to, and the smaller ones 
further away where the slighter cases can be dealt with. No one 
suggests that one class of V.A.D. or one class of auxiliary mili- 
tary hospital is more useful than the other. Both are necessary 
for the welfare of the wounded, and both do their part equally 
well, But experienced V.A.D.’6 trained under a fully qualified 
Sister are undoubtedly needed if the larger auxiliary military 
hospitals are to do their work as it should be done. Any one 
with a knowledge of hospital life will realize what chaos must 
have ensued in an institution where the staff were already 
working at concert pitch, when they were suddenly asked to 
accommodate thirty-two patients over and above their full 
strength, had there not been in residence a thoroughly competent 
set of people prepared to deal with the emergency. Also would a 
Central Hospital make such a demand of one of its auxiliaries 
unless the Administrator felt that his trust in its administrative 
powers would be justified ? 1 think not. 

A good deal of exception seems to have been taken to the remark 
quoted in my previous letter by the girl who had served for two 
years in France as 4 V.A.D., and had then on account of ill-health 
become an officer in the, W.A.A.C. May | just remind those who 
condemn her words that she had tried both Services and they 
have not P—I am, Sir, &c., Epitu M, Curr 

(A Commandant with Four Years’ Service), 


Gledhow Hall V.A.D. Hospital, Leeds. 


I 


To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 
Siz,—As a V.A.D., may I say that the letter of “ A V.A.D.” in 
your issue of October 12th, and that of “ Pre-War V.A.D.” in 
your issue of October 19th, go more surely than others you have 
published to the root of the matter, which is not so much the 
Gnancia) difficulty, though that has a bearing on the case, as the 
‘(uestion of the treatment of V.A.D.’s by the trained staffs, and 
the care of their physical welfare ? The average trained nurse 
looks down upon V.A.D.’s, and very few try to disguise this. Their 
‘nanner towards their V.A.D.’s is overbearing and often rude, and 
they make uo attempt at all to get the best out of their willing 
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helpers by a little encouragement. I myself have been spoken té 
as no good mistress would speak to her servant. 

When the V.A.D. was first called upon she came to her work 
full of enthusiasm, willing and eager to spend every ounce of he! 
strength, and, above all, wishful to learn, in order to become 
efficient, and of as much use as possible to the trained staff. The 
shock of her reception by the latter was like that of a cold douche. 
I do not think any V.A.D. had a conception either of the tyranny 
or the discourtesy to which she would be subjected on the one 
hand, or of the great compensation, the courtesy, good spirits, 
and gratitude of patients. No V.A.D. would, I am sure, include 
all nurses in the above category, even in the auxiliary hospitals, 
to which this correspondence mainly applies. But unfortunately 
these are seldom able to secure the services of the best class of 
trained nurses, as the latter nearly all belong to Q.A.I.M.N.R., 
and are therefore employed in military hospitals, where I believe 
the tone of the Sisters is often pleasanter, especially of those wlx 
have been, or are, on any of the fronts. 

A V.A.D, does not ask for reward, or even praise, but for 
justice. Where competence has been proved. she would like it at 
least acknowledged. After four years of nursing, an intelligent 
girl who has taken an interest in her work knows that she is 
capable of far more than the trained nurse will recognize. Many 
have been in France in our own or in French hospitals; and, 
especially in the latter, have found out of what they are capable; 
and yet they are still treated and spoken of as if they knew no 
more than on the day they first entered hospital. Again, the 
V.A.D. has no standing. She may have been for two or three 
years in some large hospital, auxiliary or military; yet should 
she go to another auxiliary she may be put to rough household 
work, such as any newly joined member or any charwoman could 
do.—I am, Sir, &., AnoTHER V.A.1). 





(To tHe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—As an old V.A.D. member, who has nursed since May, 1915, 
I should like to state what I think are a few of the reasons for 
the depletion of the V.A.D. ranks, which more or less meets one 
on every side. It is certainly not the money, for we are proud 
of the title we bear of “ voluntary.” Neither have we, I think, 
any desire to be brought into line with other newer organiza- 
tions. To my mind, the whale trouble is the absence of any 
grading or differentiation according to ability and capacity, or 
anything in the nature of progression in our work, from a general 
point of view. I am fully aware the difficulties are great, but it 
should not be that what work we are given depends almost entirely 
on the caprice of the nurse or Sister of the moment. One year it 
may be of a most responsible kind, and the following once again 
of the most elementary. Neither should it be possible for a 
V.A.D. of two years’ irreproachable standing to be subordinated 
to an amateur newcomer because she happens to be a friend of 
the hospital authorities. These conditions, which those in our 
ranks know well, are what discourage and lead V.A.D. members 
to seek openings elsewhere. Especially is this so after any break 
in their work, feeling as they do they cannot hazard the condi- 
tions that now obtain, where there is practically no guarantee 
that their experience will be taken into account. I know some- 
thing is being attempted in the way of extra stripes, &c. But this 
really hardly as yet touches the matter. I thoroughly concur with 
“ Medical Officer ” that in old days “ passes ” were granted far too 
leniently, and the questions set were often so easy as to be a real 
disappointment to those who had taken pains to master their 
subjects. But that this was so appears to me to make it more 
imperative that some system of grading according to practical 
capacity should be set up. Even so, we at any rate, unlike most 
professionals, entered on our nursing career with a certain 
amount of book knowledge, while in brain-power, willingness to 
serve, and keenness for work we might at least consider ourseives 
equal to the professional. Therefore there was nothing to prevent 
some at least of the V.A.D. members from acquiring experience 
and capacity such as should guarantee to them recognition and 
good work wherever they took service. This, however, is not the 
case, and combined with the professional view, which, rather 
naturally, often looks askance at any sign of grasp and efficiency 
from those who are unpaid, and therefore amateur, the prospect 
is too discouraging to attract those V.A.D. members who have 
found elsewhere other spheres of usefulness.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
¥. A. D. 





SOME METAPHYSICAL LIMERICKS. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I have been making a collection of metaphysical Limericks 
on the lines of one which appeared in the Speciator not long ago. 
Those of your readers who have forgotten it may be glad to be 
reminded of so perfect an example of nonsense philosophy :— 
“ There was an old man of Cadiz 
Who asserted, ‘ Life is what it 
For he early had learnt 
If it were what it weren’| 
It could not be that which i 
To match this I may give a rhyme dealing with the striking proor 
offered in Mr. Bertrand Russell’s last hook of aceavs thet there cau 
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be no such thing as a “ state of motion,” for the very good reason 
that you cannot be in two places at one and the same time. You 
must always be somewhere and not nowhere at any given instant. 
You cannot be in a state of transition, because transition, however 
rapid, merely means passing through a great number of given 
points. You can always be “ caught on the hop,” so to speak :— 
“There was an old man who said ‘ Motion, 
A state of, ’s a comical notion. 
It would seem to connote 
That a single “‘ U ”-Boat 
Could be at two points on the ocean.’ ” 
T am indebted to a friend for the following version of Anaxagoras’s 
famous formula of eternal change :— 
* Said a maid with a tear and a sigh, 
‘At heart I detest mdyra jet. 
It just means that our boys 
Must be shorn of their joys 
In the wink of a changeful glad eye.’ ” 
As an alternative on the same theme I am offered :— 
“ Susan said, ‘I observe that the crux 
Of existence is perpetual flux. 
So the dear lads should see 
That it isn’t poor me, 
But this ruthless old maxim that “ chucks. 

Here is a Learian version of the much-exploded proposition that 
Achilles could never catch the tortoise—a proposition that provided 
so much puzzlement to the philosophers of Greece :— 

“There was an old man who said ‘ What! 
Do you really believe in that rot, 
That Achilles could never, 
Howe’er he endeavour, 
Catch up with the tortoise’s trot?’ ” 

Finally, I understand that the brilliant author of 4 Spiritual 
Aeneid has put in circulation “ amongst his private friends” a 
number of theological Limericks. Unhappily, however, I have 
enly been able to secure one sample of these treasures for my 
collection :— 

“ There was a young man who said ‘ Damn! 
It grieves me to think that I am 
Predestined to move 
In a circumscribed groove, 
In fact—not a Bus, but a Tram.’ ” 


oo 3 99 


“e 


Perhaps some of your readers may be able to oblige with further 
specimens.—I am, Sir, &c., Democritus Min. 





A SCHEME OF LAND SETTLEMENT. 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I crave the courtesy of your columns in the interests of the 
millions of heroes to whom we owe so much to give a brief outline 
of the scheme I have evolved for placing them on the land as 
owners. Surely it is the barest justice to give a share of the 
land to those who have fought so ably for it. The desire for the 
land is there; it is the inborn heritage of the free-born Briton. 
Why then does the Government refuse to promise an adequate 
echeme of Land Settlement for England, Scotland, and Wales when 
it is perfectly aware that such a promise would raise the highest 
hopes and prove exceedingly popular? The excuse of expense is 
not tenable, as the scheme, outlined in the pamphlet which I 
have published under the auspices of the British Empire Land 
Settlement League, does not entail any expenditure by the Treasury 
nor does it require any increased taxation. Briefly the scheme 
is this. 

The establishment of a Land Bank with the object of financing 
intending purchasers of land by making advances on mortgage. 
The mortgage will be paid off in fifteen yearly instalments instead 
of rent, and at the end of that period the land belongs absolutely 
to the purchaser. The reduction of costs in land transactions 
would be immense, and professional and expert assistance would 
be at the disposal of the purchaser at reasonable rates. The bonds 
would be purchasable in the form of bearer coupons, and would 
be interchangeable with the Colonies and Ireland, so that branches 
of the Land Bank would be established there and in the various 
Dominions, and bonds purchased there would be valid for the 
acquiring of land in England, and vice versd. This scheme has 
heen pronounced absolutely sound by the highest financial experts 
in the country, and as the shares of the Bank would be put on 
the market the whole nation would have a chance of becoming 
shareholders in their own country. If the Government can be 
induced to adopt this scheme, and will give an assurance to the 
men at the front that something is being done, they will be 
sustained in the hardships they undergo by the consciousness 
that they at last have a stake in the land they are defending.— 
lam, Sir, &c., A. W. Byrox, Captain. 

British Empire Land Settlement League, 

General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 

[The establishment of a Land Bank has been advocated by us 
in the past. Every form of credit must be made easily accessible 
to the sma!l farmer. But we hope there will be no overlapping 
of organizations. That is a sure way to give the farmer less credit 
than he might fairly receive. The reformed Agricultural 
Organization Society is, we imagine, preparing to deal with credit. 
—Ep. Spectator.) 


~ 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘“ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—As one who is looking forward with eagerness to your 
promised draft scheme of a League of Nations, may I cali 
attention to a feature of the movement which seems t 
have escaped general notice in the Press? [| refer 
to a remarkable and representative meeting of the 
Churches of all denominations which was held recently at the 
Central Hall, Westminster. It originated with a Wesleyan Com. 
mittee of which the Chairman is the Rev. H. Maldwyn Hughes 
B.A., D.D., of Edinburgh, and the Secretary the Rey. Henry 
Carter, of London. The meeting unanimously agreed that all 
Churches should unite in the attempt to place the international 
relationships of the world upon a Christian basis. The Are). 
bishop of Canterbury was invited, and subsequently consenta 
to further the movement to the utmost of his power in the rignt 
quarters. Incidentally, this is the latest sign of practical Chure) 
unity for the common gcod, without interference with the 
autonomy of any associated Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 
90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. J. Epwaxp Hartoy. 





THE RETREAT FROM MONS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—While it is interesting to hear that some of the men whose 
lives were saved by the German halt at Mons are still alive, the 
Bishop of Durham might have illustrated his explanation of that 
halt (as due to a divinely sent mirage of British reinforcements) 
had he referred to Kinglake (Invasion of the Crimea, Edn. 6, II}, 
p. 151 sq.). At the Alma the Russian Vladimir column—whic) 
had been specially blessed by the Archbishop of Moscow (p. 148)~ 
was saved from punishment by a sudden cry among the English: 
“The column is French. Don’t fire, men; for God's sake don’t 
fire!” and Colonel Chester, trying to correct the mistake, “ was 
struck first by one shot, then almost instantly by another 

and fell dead ” (p. 151). But the English, in turn, were saved, for 
the column halted inexplicably in the middle of its charge 
(p. 152). Then a heavy column was seen to be marching upon our 
left flank, of which, however, Kinglake says: “The Russian 
accounts do not support this belief.’’ Still, an unauthorized 
bugle twice sounded the “ Retire,” and, to the benefit of the 
Russians, our men reluctantly fell back (pp. 155-56), exposed to 
severe fire, which, however, the enemy strangely withheld (p. 157), 
The whole passage in Kinglake deserves study. 

At the Alma, then, in four successive incidents, not less con- 
vineing than that at Mons, we have evidence of divine interven 
tion alternately (as Kinglake, with a candour rare in such narra. 
tives, records) in favour of the enemy and of ourselves. The 
parallel is, indeed, striking, though the more recent seems the 
more remarkable mercy, for the horses of the German cavalry, 
mixed in the firing advance of their infantry, also appreciated 
the threatening mirage of British sapports. The retreat of our 
men from the Russian redoubt corresponds (except in its im- 
munity from casualties and tactical loss) with our resumed 
retreat from Mons. In fact, Mr. Machen, in his romance, The 
Bowmen of Mons, seems to have been gifted, not with imaginative 
talent, but with prophetic instinct, for his story preceded all 
that the soldiers have said about the miracle. 


These cases, of course, must be carefully distinguished from 
those in which the gods fought by the side of Homeric heroes, 
or the Twin Brethren for the Romans at Lake Regillus. Apart 
from the difficulty of admitting miracles worked for unbelievers, 
the credulity of the Greeks and Romans is notorious. But the 
Bishop of Durham himself draws a noteworthy distinction for us. 
In previously reported cases of divine intervention, including the 
earlier reports of Mons, the divinely sent delusion was seen by the 
beneficiaries (at Mons, ourselves); in the instance for which he 
vouches the deluded were the losers—the Germans, whom the 
Ninth French Army stopped at the Marne.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Karsuise. 


[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The story related by the Rev. W. Elliot Bradley and 
repeated by the Bishop of Durham in yéur issue of October 19t! 
appears to be a variant of the tales of the “ Angels of Mons,” 
current at an earlier period of the war, and which might be sum- 
marized in a parody of a well-known Latin proverb, “‘ Parturiet 
Mons, nascitur ridiculus Angelus!” It strikes me as curious that 
“even the horses of the cavalry jibbed and reared ” at the sight 
of the approach of supposed British reinforcements. This be 
haviour would seem to indicate an unusual degree of equine 
intelligence; but it was due to the well-known mutual sympathy 
between horse and rider. But it seems to me unnecessary to seek 
for a supernatural cause of an effect that could be accounted for by 
a natural one; ‘ the men of the thin British line were preparing 
to sell their lives dear,” and the aspect of their firm and undaunted 
attitude may well have given the assa‘iants pause; moreover, it is 
possible that the Germans were not aware of the disparity of 





numbers.—I am, fir, &e., PF. H. Tyree, Lieut.-General. 
Dolforgen Hotel, Exmouth. 
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TEACHING OFFICE OF THE CHURCH. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
gir,-In view of your article upon “The Teaching Office of the 
Church,” which is itself based upon the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York as an out- 
come of the National Mission, may I note one significant and, 
as it appears to me from the standpoint of a Churchman, unfor- 
tunate contrast ? Jt is that, while the Nonconformist Churches 
have in recent years nore closely associated the training of their 
ministers with the Universities both ancient and modern, the 
Church of England has at last in some degree divorced the training 
of her clergy from the Universities. The process of creation or 
transference by which such institutions as Mansfield College, 
Cheshunt College, Westminster College, and Manchester College 
now exist at Oxford or Cambridge, and such institutions as the 
Iancashire Independent College, the Hartley College, the Baptist 
College, and the Didsbury College exist in or near Manchester, 
sufficiently indicates the trend of Nonconfermist policy. But 
among the twenty-six Theological Training Colleges of the Church 
of England there are, I think, only three which belong locally 
to Oxford and Cambridge, and only one which belongs to Man- 
chester. Yet it may fairly be expected that the students of 
theology, who receive their training in or in close contact with a 
University, especially perhaps one of the ancient Universities, all 
breathe a wider and freer atmosphere than is possible or probable 
elsewhere. I do not at all wish to exaggerate the contrast; but it 
js not unimportant, and it may influence the future both of the 
Church and of Nonconformity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Deanery, Durham. J. E. C. Werrpos. 
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AN OLD IRISH PRAYER’ BOOK. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—I am anxious to obtain information about some of the 
contents of a Prayer Book in my possession, printed in Dublin in 
1766, “ according to the use of the Church of Ireland.”” Perhaps 
some of your readers can assist me. The hook contains, besides the 
usual contents, “‘A Form of Prayer with Thanksgiving for the 
three and twentieth Day of October,” “ A Form of Prayer with 
Thanksgiving for the fifth Day of November,” “ A Form of Prayer 
with Fasting for the thirtieth Day of January,” “A Form of 
Prayer with Thanksgiving for the nine and twentieth Day of 
May,” “ A Form of Prayer for the Visitation of Prisoners.” It is 
about the first and the last of these that I desire information, the 
others being, of course, in common use at the time. Can some one 
tell me what special deliverance is commemorated on October 23rd 
by this service, “‘ appointed by Act of Parliament made in this 
Kingdom in the Mth and 15th years of King Charles the Second ”’ ? 
The “ Vorm of Prayer for the Visitation of Prisoners ” is headed 
thus—“ treated upon by the Archbishops and Bishops, and the rest 
of the clergy of Ireland, and agreed upon by Her Majesty’s License 
in their Synod, holden at Dublin, in the year 1711." The form of 
service is long and interesting, and contains special directions for 
prayers and exhortations for criminals ‘‘ under sentence of Death,” 
and also a “‘ Prayer for Imprisoned Debtors,’’ besides much else. 
Ishould he very glad of any information about this curious service. 
I may add that the Prayer Book in question is of special interest to 
me, having been used in my family at the weddings of four genera- 
tions, the earliest being that of my grandiather and grandmother 
so long ago as 1775. I wonder whether many of your readers can 
show a like connexion with so distant a past with only a single 
generation between. My grandparents were both born in the reign 
of George II.—I am, Sir, &c., Jonn Garpner-Brown. 

[The first service was presumably a thanksgiving for the escaps 
of many Protestants from the Irish Roman Catholic massacre which 
began on October 23rd, 1641.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE MONTAGU REPORT. 
(To tue Epiror oF THE “ Srectatox.”’] 
Sis,x—In para. 136 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report it is 
pointed out that the fraction of the Indian people who are town 
dwellers contribute a very small proportion of the revenues of 
the State, and that to them interest in political problems is chiefly 
confined; the rural classes, on the other hand, contribute most to 
the revenues, but are in the main uninterested in politics. The 
elected Provincial Legislatures are to be vested with certain powers 
of taxation for provincial purposes; and unless new methods of 
laxation are devised, the required taxation will apparently aleo in 
the main be borne by the rural populations. But I find in the 
Report no recognition of the principle that taxation and repre- 
sentation ought to go together; in considering the question of the 
franchise the chief emphasis seems to be laid on education and 
political interest. If indeed the proposed change had been merely 
the substitution of an Indian for an English bureaucracy, educa- 
tion and ability would have heen proper tests for admission to a 
share in administration and in political power. But what is 
proposed is the substitution of self-government for bureaucracy; 
and self-government on English lines, and not on those of Oriental 
tradition, for the necessity for the change has arisen from the 
infiltration of English political ideas. But in England it was the 
hecessity under which the Crown lay of supplementing its ancient 








revenues by new taxation which caused the representatives of thoss 
who were to grant the new revenues to be called together in Parlia- 
ment; English burgesses and freeholders obtained political power, 
not because they were educated or politically minded, but because 
the Crown wanted their money. And if the English precedent is to 
be followed, the classes who will have to bear the main weight of 
the new provincial taxation will have the best claim to a pre- 
dominant share of such political power as the possession of the 
franchise conveys. It will be for them to say what kind of men, 
educated lawyers, rural notables, aristocratic leaders, or others, 
shall be their representatives in the Provincial Legislatures. 

If there is to be any equality hereafter in the contributions from 
the provincial revenues to the common expenditure of the Central 
Government, this question of what classes will pay the new pro- 
vincial taxation, and whether they are therefore to be enfranchised, 
will in some provinces be especially important. The proposals in 
para. 206 of the Report suggest that originally three provinces 
(Madras, Burma, and the Punjab) with thirty per cent. of the 
population affected shall pay thirty-eight per cent. of the total 
provincial contributions, and that the two provinces (Bengal and 
Bihar) with thirty-three per cent. of the population shall con- 
tribute only eight per cent. of the total. The Report recognizes 
that such inequalities cannot permanently continue, but postpones 
the solution of the question. I argued in a letter which you pub- 
lished on August 10th that it would be wiser to face the difficulty 
now. I did not then mention the questions of the franchise; but 
Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, the Central Provinces, and Assam will 
apparently have to raise more or less considerable sums by new 
provincial taxation if they are to contribute their fair quotas to 
the Central Exchequer. And in those provinces at any rate the 
franchise question is bound up with the equalization of the burden 
of provincial contributions, unless indeed provincial self-govern- 
ment in India is to mean that a small class is to direct policy at 
the expense of a great unrepresented majority.—I am, Sir, &c., 

62 Fellows Road, N.W. 3. I. C. CHannina. 





GERMANS AND BLACK RACES. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Your paper is so widely read by persons of al! classes that 1 
venture to hope you will find room in your columns for the fol- 
lowing facts. I may add that I have written to Johannesburg to 
try and procure one of the postcards described, and, if I can do 
so, I intend getting it copied and distributed broadcast, as a good 
advertisement for German rule!—I am, Sir, &c., 
5 Dora ELanp, 

Midhurst. of Ravenshill, North Transvaal, South Africa. 

The declaration of the Labour Party in their message to 
the Russian People that they can find no evidence as to the Ger- 
man Rule over Black Races having been much worse than that of 
any other European State, by which I imagine they included Great 
Britain, will cause great surprise and indignation to those who 
are acquainted with our British Colonies and Dependencies and 
have had actual experience of British and German treatment of 
Natives. 

I have resided for over twenty years in the Northern Transvaal, 
where, owing to Kruger’s prejudices against Britishers, the first 
European Pioneers were nearly all Gernfans; and I have had 
ample opportunity of judging of the latter’s methods; and also 
have witnessed the beneficent effects of English methods begun 
under the Imperial Government after the Boer War and con- 
tinued under the Union Government under General Botha’s 
leadership. 

When I first knew that part of the country there was very little 
law or order maintained by the Dutch Government, and settlers 
were free to do pretty well what they liked with the natives 
residing on their farms. Amongst our nearest neighbours were 
two young brothers, Germans, well educated, musical, quito 
pleasant to meet socially. These young men were in a constant 
state of friction with their farm natives, one of whom was shot 
dead by one of their white assistants, and on one occasion when 
my husband went to visit them on business he found their natives 
working in the fields chained together like veritable slaves! 

Of course, such excesses were put an end to when British rule 
arrived, and Native Commissioners were appointed everywhere to 
look after the natives’ interests and protect them from oppression. 
But even as lately as 1914, after the outbreak of the present war, 
a naturalized German, who had played a leading part in the 
district for some years, brutally kicked a Kaffir woman, one of 
his outdoor hands, whom the doctor had pronounced unfit to 
work, because she refused to come to work when ordered to do so 
by him. He was fined £10 by the English Acting Native Com- 
missioner, much to his chagrin. 

Germans have no respect for the native women and are abso- 
lutely without shame as to forming relations with them, about 
which they boast openly. I am far from saying that all English- 
men are blameless in this respect; but almost all feel thnt this 
sort of thing is shameful and degrading to a man, and many 
practise and live’up to a high ideal, and are respected and be- 
loved accordingly by the natives. 

But it may be objected that I am speaking of individuals, when 
the matter really relates to Governments. I answer that tho 
individual makes the Government, and you cannot have a just 
and humane Government composed of individuals who are brutal 
and savage by nature. 

During the campaign in German South-West Africa thousands 
of natives went from my district to supply labour for the British 
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Army, and I myself have heard these Kaffirs returning to their 
homes tell other Kaffirs that they would rather be dead than live 
under German rule. Putting out of eyes and mutilation for the 
slightest offence were common occurrences in that Colony before 
General Botha’s army took it. White men who went on that cam- 
paign told how they had seen exhibited in the shop-windows 
postcards depicting the pleasing scene of three Kaffirs hanging 
up to a tree with their eyes put out. This was considered a pretty 
hittle piece of comedy to send home to Berlin or Hamburg, just 
as we in South Africa would send home postcards of little black 
piceaninnies in comic or attractive attitudes! 

Have the Labour leaders who composed that letter not heard of 
the cruel fate of the Hereros tribe, who quite recently were abso- 
lutely wiped out by the Germans, those who were not actually 
killed being driven, men, women and children, into the desert to 
die of starvation ? Everywhere General Botha’s troops went they 
were received with acclamations of delight and friendship by the 
natives in the Colony, and in no case could the Germans succeed 
in getting any of the native tribes to fight for them. 

England has had native wars in the past, and has killed many 
natives in them, but she has also a glorious record, unattained by 
any other nation, of beneficent rule and of beloved and respected 
rulers, men who have laboured with absolute self-devotion to 
help those weaker races. The names of Livingstone, Nicholson, 
General Gordon, and a host of others, stand out Jike stars in the 
history of our dealings with the native races; and I am convinced 
that there are very few Englishmen holding posts of responsibility 
abroad, whose lives are not inspired, consciously or unconsciously, 
by the thought that they belong to the same race which produced 
these heroes. 

I submit that Great Britain, on account of the inherited 
gifts of her sons, and of her long experience in these matters, is 
the nation best fitted to be the guardian of the coloured races; 
but, failing her, let us have an enlightened State, such as France 
or America, inspired by the same ideals of justice and humanity. 

{It would be an act of the utmost inhumanity to allow any 
native population that has been freed to come again under 
German rule. We say this not because we want more colonies 
for ourselves—as a fact, we do not want them—but because we 
should regard new burdens and responsibilities as preferable to 
having acts of shameful connivance on the national conscience. 
If it be judged that Great Britain should not assume the control 
of more colonies, then let the United States take control if she is 
willing to render this service to humanity. In no case ought 
there to be any attempt to revive the discredited principle of the 
joint-control of native communities, and above all Germany, at all 
events for a generation, must be given no renewed opportunities 
for hestial oppression.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In behalf of many of my brother-clergymen I thank the 
Spectator for its encouragement from the first of the steadfast 
belief that the Teutonic tyranny could be overthrown. We 
welcome your distinguished fellow-citizens who by their presence 
and addresses here have seconded that belief. Mr. Balfour, the 
Archbishop of York, Gipsy Smith, Sir George Adam Smith, and, 
at the time of writing, the Bishop of Oxford and the Rev. A. T. 
Guttery have rendered splendid service to our common cause. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that Mr. Balfour’s mission 
marked a new era in the relations between the Motherland and 
the United States. Nor have we lacked advocates of our own, 
who from the beginning have insisted upon the righteousness of 
the Allied policy and our obligations to support it, not only sym- 
pathetically, but by force of arms. Ex-Senator Elihu Root, the 
late ex-Ambassador Joseph H. Choate, ex-President Roosevelt, and 
the Hon. J. M. Beck have been foremost in this. contention. 
Among the clergy Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, pastor of Central Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, New York City—one of the most 
influential churches in the nation—has devoted his great gifts to 
the same end. His unique position and influence as a leader 
among the clergy of all denominations, Roman and Protestant, 
have given him a wide opportunity for good which he has notably 
fulfilled, doing for the Allies a work comparable to that of Henry 
Ward Beecher in the Civil War of 1861-65. When other clergy- 
men were silent, pacificist, or antagonistic, this Brooklyn 
minister visited nearly every State between New York and the 
Missouri River, and carried persuasion and conviction to the 
great audiences he addressed. Bishop MeConnell, Dr. Eaton, Dr. 
Hillis, and numerous other clergymen followed suit, with the 
result that this nation will repudiate any peace with Berlin and 
Vienna unless it satisfies the terms proposed by Senator Lodge.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Apert S. Morris. 
The Hopewell Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Dowingtown, Pa., September 17th. 


THE INADEQUACY OF OFFICERS’ WIDOWS’ PENSIONS. 
(To tue Eprtor or tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sim,—It is unfertunate that the writer of the letter with the 
above title (whom I imagine to be of the feminine sex) did not 
take the trouble to verify her references, for they are singularly 
She writes: “A General’s widow’s pension is £120 
I'he true facts are as follows: The widow of a General 
sled on active service is given a pension of £600 a year, with an 
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additional gratuity of £3,000. A Brigadier-General’s widow is 
entitled to £300 a year, with a gratuity of £900, and the Widows 
of Generals of the intervening grades have pensions increased by 
£100 a year for each succeeding grade, with corresponding gratyj. 
ties. Allowances for children are in all cases additional. It should be 
borne in mind that amongst a very considerable number of officers 
their rank is only temporary, and on the conclusion of peace they 
would revert to their former grade; but for the widow the higher 
scale of pay is allowed. Officers are now taken from many different 
classes of society, and what is a pittance for the wife of one js a 
fortune for another. It is difficult to see how inequalities of 
private means could be adjusted, and, on the whole, I de not 
think that it is fair to suggest that the scale of pensions is 
ungenerous. Possibly during this time of difficult living som, 
scheme may yet be devised for lightening the tragedy of the 
harder cases, but these are not likely to be assisted by such mig. 
leading statements being sent to the Press.—I am, Sir, &., 
Masor-Gsnerau’s Wips, 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sin,—Re the letter in the Spectator of October 1%th, “ The Inaide. 
quacy of Officers’ Widows’ Pensions,” officers of the Army and Navy 
should be encouraged to insure with (Government approved) ineyr. 
ance companies calculated at peace-time and home-service rates, 
Premiums should be paid by Government and deducted from 
officers’ pay. Under these favourable conditions to the insurances 
companies, the officers should be insured at a specially low rate, 
When premiums are increased, due to the country being at war, 
or officers being sent abroad on public service, or other cause, the 
Government should pay the increase, not the officer. In this way 
officers would be able to make proper provision for those who were 
dependent on them. The Government would fix the maximum 
amount an officer could insure for.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Admiral) W. H. B. Grauam. 
Army and Navy Club, Pali Mall, S.1W.1. 





‘STAR AND GARTER’ MUSICAL FUND. 
(To THE Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Srr,—I shall be glad if you will be good enough to publish this 
letter in your next issue on behalf of the ‘ Star and Garter ’ Musical 
Fund. The hospital is entirely occupied by men who have been 
shot through the spine, and although the upper portion of their 
bodies is normal, they are more or less paralysed below the waist. 
It is of the uttermost importance that these unfortunate fellows 
should have something to brighten their lives, and it was suggested 
that they should be provided with musica] instruments. 
the patients were given violins and banjos, and instructors were 
found for each instrument. The enthusiasm shown by the men 
was splendid, and the result has been very beneficial to their 
health. The success met with has made us determined to attempt 
to start a full orchestra. To do this funds and instruments are 
urgently needed. Will you help to make life brighter for one of 
these men by helping to provide an instrument, or have you any 
instrument you Gan spare? I might mention that this scheme is 
being worked through the “‘ Comrades of the Great War ” Associa- 
tion, on whose behalf I am aciing.—I am, Sir, &., 
F. pe B. Youna, Colonel. 
Ely House, 13 Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, E.C.1. 
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LOYALTY LOANS. 
(To Tue Epitor or 7HE “ Specratox.’’) 
Sm,—Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates under the above heading states 
that ‘“‘a subscription loan was opened in London on the Sth 
December, 1796, and in fifteen hours and twenty minutes the sum 
of eighteen millions sterling was subscribed.”’ This was a record 
for those days, it would seem. I should like to know how it 
compares with the speed with which like amounts have been 
raised in these days of much greater wealth.—I am, Sir, &., 
The Rectory, E. Allington, Devon. J. J. MAaiocs. 





THE SOCIETY OF GENEALOGISTS OF LONDON. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Many find it necessary to obtain an hour or two’s respite now 
and then from the preoccupations of the war, and few need it 
more than the officers and men of both Services. We know that at 
5 Bloomsbury Square we are often honoured by their visits— 
“Come to look up my family connexions,” and to spend a quiet 
hour amongst index-slips, books, and documents. The Society of 
Genealogists is an association, “‘ not for profit,” registered under 
the Companies Acts, which means that its revenue, derived from 
the subscriplions of its members, and, in a very minor degree, 
from the sale of “literature,” goes wholly to the maintenance of 
the library and the collection of documents and books for purposes 
of reference. What can be done in this way in return for a very 
moderate subscription a visit to the Society’s rooms will slow. 
Beginning in the smallest way in 1910 in a tiny office at 227 
Strand, it soon after occupied a couple of rooms in the same build- 
ing, and in 1914 found it necessary to remove to much more 
spacious rooms in an interesting old Georgian house at the corner 
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of Hart Street and Bloomsbury Square. Our first President was 
the late Marquess of Tweeddale; our present President is Lord 
Raglan. Among our Vice-Presidents may be mentioned: the late 
[ord Llangattock, Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte, K.C.B., Sir Henry 
Howorth, K.C.1.E., Sir Arthur Vicars, K.C.V.O., and Colonel John 
Parker, C-B. Of our members some have fallen at the front, 
others are on active service, and even at the front find time and 
opportunity to contribute to our collections. 

We have acquired by bequest and by gift documents, pedigrees, 
and family data from the collections of the late Dr. Howard, 
Joseph Foster, Robert Hovenden, Rev. Thomas Williams of Aston 
Clinton, Mrs. Sydney Smith of Barnes, F. S. Snell, Perceval 
Lucas, Joseph Morris of Shrewsbury, Mrs. Swynnerton-Hughes, 
and have others in prospect; while collections, smal] and large, of 
original deeds and papers from lawyers and others, who find them 
of no possible use for the business purposes of to-day, are con- 
stantly coming in. In this last-mentioned direction the Society 
fulfils a useful purpose in saving much valuable evidential and 
yeracious material from utter destruction and loss. 

Criticism has been directed to the Society’s declaration that it 
is not a printing society, like, for example, the excellent Harleian 
and the British Record Societies. Our position is, that, especially 
at the present juncture, we believe that more useful work can be 
done by collecting material than by printing it, and that matter 
can be collected and made readily available for reference much 
more rapidly, at a tithe, a fiftieth, or a hundredth part of the 
cost of printing. It is a pretty subject for controversy, but as 
regards new members, it may be pointed out that the newcomer 
is not saddled with the cost of acquiring a long series of back 
volumes in order to ascertain what has been done already; he 
enjoys at once the fruit of the accumulated labours of his pre- 
decessors from the beginning. In a word, the single function of 
the Society is to collect material for the use of every one interested 
in family history, and to arrange and index it on the simplest 
basis. You want to know something about a family, or about 
families living in a certain place; at the Society’s rooms, under 
agreeable conditions, the members can go straight to whatever is 
there available. One word more. Ladies are eligible for member- 
ship and receive the warmest welcome.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Georas Saerwoop, Hon. Treasurer. 

5 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
{fo tHe Eprrox or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Siz,—I have been intensely interested in the letters you printed 
on this subject. I most thoroughly agree with the one from 
“M. M.” I am an old woman, wife of a retired clergyman. I 
have lived in Northern Nngland, Kent, near London, in Warwick- 
shire, and now here. I have sometimes had five maids at once, 
and up to this time—forty years and two months of housekeeping 

I have never once had any real difficulty in getting a serrant. 
If they stay seven years with me I give them a copper kettle. 
| always fix their wages with them, and let them come and see 
ue and the house and have tea with the maids, and then ask if 
they will come. I explain their work minutely, but I let them 
choose when they do it, with certain reservations of things which 
must be ready by such an hour daily. I give them one afternoon 
and evening out weekly, and the Sunday after 1 o’clock in turn. 
When I can, I raise wages once a year. I am just giving my 
seventh kettle. Six or seven maids stayed far beyond seven years 
and left to be married. Two left of their own accord, but 
wrote and asked to come back! Three left from sudden il!ness; 
three when my husband retired; seven left to be married. Last 
winter my husband and I were both seriously ill, and away four 
and a half months. My cook had left to be married the day after 
we had left home. I wondered how in these war days I should 
get one, for I was in Scotland. I wanted the cook here. One 
offered to come. Her character was good, and she came, and is 
the greatest comfort. I have four maids now, as I need a maid- 
attendant till I am stronger. We do all our washing at home, 
with a day and a quarter’s help from our gardener’s wife. My 
maids are always my true and valued friends, and I tell them all 
little items of interest as they occur in the home or world. They 
will sit up at nights if we are ill, they help me garden, they will- 
lugly do anything extra I need. I give a fortnight’s holiday and two 
days for travelling to any maid living near here; three weeks’ and 
two days to those whose homes are far off, and I think I am prob- 
ably the happiest, or almost the happiest, old mistress in England. 
| just love my dear maids. They are always respectful, too. I 
have no keys and never have had, and I tell them so when they 
come, aml only once did T miss, I think, two half-crowns, long 
ago, and that girl had to be sent away for other reasons in a few 
weeks, J 
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. now live quite in the country, one and a quarter miles 
trom @ village and four from any town. This is my record for 
forty 1 and value affectionate sympathy in 
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have always had one or more dear, good maids ready to sit up 
night with a and thankful eld mistress.—I am, 
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[To 1vHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—May I reply to some of the letters that have appeared in 
the Spectator criticizing or approving of my original letter signed 
* Satisfied Mistress” ? In that letter I endeavoured to show— 
very badly I own—how I had solved the servant problem. The 
fact that I can sign myself ‘‘ Satisfied Mistress,” and that my 
servants remain with me or are succeeded by sisters or friends, 
shows that the problem is solved, for if both mistress and 
servants are satisfied no problem remains. And I must own that 
many correspondents did not attempt to understand the system. 
They seized hold of one item, such as the provision of bicycles 
or a writing-table, and poured scorn on that. What I aim at is 
getting the servants from a good source, making sure that they 
are good, industrious girls, then trusting them absolutely. 1 
endeavour to treat my household as one. There is no warring 
division, no section on one side with all the comfort, all the 
leisure, and all the indulgence, and on the other with hard work, 
hard seats, and no liberty. All the girls that come to me are not 
perfect; some are only mediocre workers; but if they are willing 
I find that they fit into the system, and do, if not excellently, at 
least moderately well. 

Many correspondents have agreed about my methods of supply 
but almost all have objected to automatic increases. Yet I think 
that the system of increases makes my servants more content 
than almost any other item. As the servants always say, “It is 
so encouraging.” Two pounds yearly is less than tenpence a 
week, not a big advance; surely it is a misnomer to call it 
bribery. I argue that it is cheap. I notice that my neighbours 
and acquaintances have frequent changes, which mean registry 
office fees, advertisements, journeys to town, train fares fo: 
servants, and at times temporary help at absurd rates of wages. 
I avoid all that at the expense of a small regular advance whic): 
keeps the girls satisfied and pleased, always with something to 
look forward to. Your correspondents forget that the higher 
paid girls will get married, and a young girl comes in at the 
bottom of the scale, thus keeping the average fairly level. A 
parlourmaid left me in June to be married. She hiad saved thirty 
pounds, and she was barely twenty-five years of age, but she had 
been out working since fourteen. Thirty pounds saved is not a 
great deal at the end of eleven years of service, but it enabled 
her to begin her new life with good clothes, a good stock of linen, 
and a little left over in the Savings Bank. If my steady increases 
kept this girl in one situation and enabled her to save, starting 
her on a career as a good, thrifty wife, then if this is bribery 1 
would advise a few more mistresses to practise it. 

I laid great stress on comfortable bedrooms. My house is old 
and has many little bedrooms, too small] for two beds, conse- 
quently I can give most maids a separate bedroom; but that is 
an accident. What is not accidental is that I see that the room: 
are pretty, fresh, and nicely furnished. About a year 
visited one of the stately homes of England, one of the gorgeous 
dwellings that Country Life is proud to illustrate. My eyes were 
dazzled with the beauties of hall, drawing-room, long gallery, &c.; 
then I asked to see the domestic part. It was like passing from a 
vision of luxury to what I fancy would be the conditions of the 
fourteenth century. The servants’ hall had a stone floor and 
backless forms; the servants’ bedrooms were as bare as gaols, but 
not so hygienic; the beds were invariably broken-down, a casto1 
off or knobs wanting; there was not an armchair in all the rooms, 
As for the 
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nor was there a single object of beauty or comfort. 
butler’s bedroom, which was shared by a footman, words fai! to 
describe its meanness and meagreness: its only window 
into a passage! Need I add that the servant problem was very 
acute, servants were difficult to get, and when got they would 
not stay. If the superfluities of one room in the main part of the 
house had been sold, they would have paid amply for the redeco- 
rating and refurnishing of the servants’ part, and to that extent 
the servant problem for Lady —— would have been solved. 

The provision of bicycles and a writing-table was stated only to 
show that I care for my girls’ comfort. I don’t compel them t 
use either. One lady complained of my lack of supervision with 
regard to young girls in London. But I don’t live in London. 1 
live in the remote country, and my maids go out always in the 
afternoon. The point emphasized is that thay can go out without 
asking permission. They arrange among themselves who goes out 
and who stays in, and, as far as I can judge, that is managed with 
no more friction than occurs among a family of girls. If they 
quarrel, as some correspondents suggest, at any rate the 
quarrelling does not come under my observation. They seem to 
be able to agree and to settle satisfactorily how often each gir! 
may go out. It is almost unnecessary replying to the criticisms 
about early rising, the providing of early cups of tea, and such 
like side-issues. If work has to be done before the rooms are in 
use and if maids are to have the afternoons free, there must b 
early rising; but 6.30 or 7 o’clock is unreasonable for no one 
As for early cups of tea, I don’t take one; perhaps my servants 
do! Certainly I do not inquire. 

I attempted to show a method 
My household is one. 
If there is rejoicing in my 
turn of entertainment; 


looked 


has been 


that thoroughly 
successful. I am interested in my maids 
they are attached to me. 


house, they too have their 


part of the 
if a girl’s 
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brother or lover comes back from the front, she can have him for 
a day’s visit, or I let her go home for a day or two; in return if 
I ask for a special service it is done most willingly. Let me 
assure mistresses that if they would try my plan, good conditions, 
regular increases, reasonable liberty, and trust, they would find 
the servant problem solving itself without hostels and inspectors, 
and, in spite of scoffing, many more might describe themselves, 
as I am proud to do, Satisriep Mistress. 





AN OLD ENGRAVED CUP. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’) 

Srr,—I have an old wooden cup, date of James IJ. or so, with 
inscriptions, very much defaced, on it. Probably it was used in 
connexion with Sacramental service, as the inscriptions (or, 
rather, engravings) are of a sacred character. I am writing to 
ask whether you, or any reader, could help me to fill up the gaps. 
Probably they are texts taken from some source which may be 
familiar to many, although I do not know it. Under the base 
I make out: In the inmost circle, “ Love in all good workes they 
not unfruitful p(rove ?).”. In the second circle, “Such as have 
faith working by sincere they shall obtayne.”” Perhaps the in- 
most inscription is supposed to come in after “ sincere.” In the 
third circle, “A crowne of lyfe through H(i)m. They godly live 
and come to blessed end.” In the fourth circle, “ Lyfe and risen 
in Heaven,” and “‘ do apprehend,” are the only words legible, and 
even of some letters in these I am uncertain. Then, round top 
ef cup, is ‘“‘. . . came some to redeeme by His death 

to death and hell: we are lost -’ The next line is quite 
illegible. Round base are two circles of charactere—that next the 
outside runs: “ With honest good harts they delight to heare His 
wordes of mercy often preacht and read.” The outside circle 
runs: “ That joyful tidings of salvation deare: To such as learne 
a Christian lyfe to lead being renewed in minde.” If any can 
help me to fill gaps and piece together and give me reference to 
the source of extraction of these fragments I shall be very 
grateful.—I am, Sir, &c., Horace G. Hvutcninson. 

67 Cadogan Square. 





CHILDREN’S PRAYERS. 
(To rae Eprtoaz or tHe “ Spscrator.”’] 
Srr,—I have been disappointed by not seeing mentioned in the 
recent letters in the Spectator on the subject of “ Children’s 
Prayers ” the beautiful prayer of F. T. Palgrave. I quote from 
memory, as I am not so fortunate as to own a copy.—I am, Sir, 
£c., ———_ M. W.R. 


“Thou that once on mother’s knee 
Wast a little one like me, 
When I wake or go to bed 
Lay Thy hands about my head, 
Let me feel Thee very near, 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour dear. 


Make me gentle, kind and true, 
Do what mother bids me do; 

Help and cheer me when I fret, 
And forgive when I forget. 

Thou art nearer when we pray, 
Since Thou art so far away. 

Thou my little hymn wilt hear, 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour dear, 
Thou that once on mother’s knee 
Wast a little one like me.’’ 





“OSSIAN” IN ITALY. 
[To tae Epirorn or tar “ Spectator.’’) 
f£ir,—At a mess-table here there were forgathered one erening four 
Englishmen, the inevitable Scot, and an officer, Italian by birth, 
of high rank in the Belgian forces. In the course of a discussion, 
in which the Scot was maintaining the civilizing influences of his 
homeland, our guest, coming gallantly to the assistance of the 
weaker side, adduced that Ossian, the father of English literature, 
came from the north of the Tweed. We learnt with interest that 
in the Italian schools a translation of Macpherson’s Ossian is, or 
was in the youth of our guest, the standard “ English” classic. 
It is to be hoped that in the general Allied rapprochement the 
children are not being forgotten, and that the next generation of 
all civilized nations may be assured that the foreign ‘‘ classics ’’ they 
have to read are at least universelly accepted as classies in the 





land that gave them birth.—I am, Sir, &., EXite, 
Daressalam, July 7th. 
THE MOST ELOQUENT VOICE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


(To tne Epitor or tae “ Spectaton.’’) 

“1n,—Matthew Arnold began his address on Milton—delivered in 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, February 13th, 1888, and 
subsequently printed in the second series of Essays in Criticism— 
with these words: “ The most eloquent voice of our century 
uttered, shortly before leaving the world, a warning cry against 
‘the Anglo-Saxon contagion.’” Can you, Sir, or one of your 
readers, kindly tell me to whom he was referring?—I am, Sir, &., 
Great Tew Vicarage, Oxon. J. P. Matteson. 

(We have heard it said that Matthew Arnold referred to Emerson. 





But we cannot trace the words in Emerson, and they seem unlike] 
We have also heard it said that the reference was to Goethe—B, 
Spectator. ] a 





BAD LANGUAGE. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—There has never been a time, I suppose, when the entranes 
of new words into our language has not been vehemently opposed 
Addison devoted one of his Spectators to thie subject, and Swift 
somewhere has a violent attack on certain words (I think “sham ” 
was one of them) which are now in general use. Writing as | do 
away from books, I am sorry that I cannot give references, The 
lesson to be drawn is this: that you cannot prevent a continua] 
change going on in a language—words becoming obsolete, words 
changing their meaning and fresh words coming in. Languages 
are not made but grow, and growth necessarily involves change, 
Words are made for the people, and not the people for the words 
Even slang has its use; it may be described as the probationary 
period through which every new word which is coined hy th» 
people (as distinct from words deliberately invented or horrowed 
from other languages) has to pass. It then becomes a case of the 
survival of the fittest. If a slang term really supplies a waut, jt 
will presently be used by some writer whase English is above 
suspicion, and thus it will pass permanently into the language 
stamped with his imprimatur. 

But the question of grammar is a more difficult one. If grammar, 
as “H.C.” boldly states, is “an inquiry how people do in fact 
speak,” then it eeems that grammar must be subject to change too, 
If, for example, the people insist on splitting their infinitives, the 
split infinitive must eventually be considered grammatical. Ip 
this case the only safeguards we have left against what “ H. C.” 
calls “ tongue-sores’”’ are the people’s good sense and perception of 
the absurd—a flimsy bulwark indeed. May I give a very common 
instance of one of these absurdities? It is the phrase “ centres 
round.” A thing can circle round a point or centre in it, but no 
power on earth can make it centre round it. I suppose your 
correspondents know The King’s English by the compilers of the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary. It is at once helpful, interesting, and 
amusing.—I am,. Sir, &c., R. V. H. Bonssa, C.F. 

B.E.F., France. 


{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectrator.’’] 

Sir,—Sir Walter Scott treated with marked indifference 
tinctions between singular and plural pronouns when one of his 
characters addressed another whether in prose or verse. Examples 
could be multiplied, but the following may suflice. In Ivanhoe 
the Templar says to Rebecca: ‘‘Mine thou must be!—it must 
be with thine own consent and on thine own terms. ... Hear ms 
ere you answer, and judge ere you refuse.” In ** The Lady of the 
Lake ” the disguised King thus warns Ellen :— 


1: 
(ils 


“To me no gratitude you owe. 
Not mine, alas! the boon to give, 
And bid thy noble father live.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
18 Montagu Square, W.1. 


M. E. Jensty. 





ST. JOHN vi. 44. 
{To mz Eprror or tHe “ Speczatox.’’] 
Sir,—In discussing the above passage your correspondenis have 
now traced the father of the Devil as far back as 1876. 1 have been 
able to surprise my friend Professor Kenny by taking the trans 
lation “ he is a liar and 60 is his father ” aa far back as the third 
century A.D., and he wishes me to make the fact public. If it is a 
“ howler,” those who commit it are in good company, for il is to 
be found in Origen, one of the most original thinkers among the 
early Fathers. He gives it as a possible tranelation of the verse, 
and is prepared to accept the theory that the Devil had a father, 
even as He had Who declared him a liar. Thisoccurs in the course 
of the earliest orthodex commentary on St. John’s Gospel. (See 
Origenis in Johannis Evangelium Commenitarium, Tom. XX. 
cap. 21.)—I am, Sir, &c., T. W. Crarex. 
St. Germain’s Parsonage, Blackheath. 





THANKS FOR THE 
{To THe Epiror or THE 


“ SPECTATOR.” 

** Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—For years not a few some unknown good friend has ben 
sending me the Spectator, and I have no means of thanking him 
or her for so great kindness except through your columns. | 
value it so highly that I pass it on to others equally unable with 
myself to procure that paper at first hand. But I fear it may 
cease coming if no acknowledgment ever reaches the kind sender.— 
Hoping you may find space for this, 1 am, Sir, &c., 

C. E. Mackexziz. 
The Manse, Poyntzfield. 


[*.* Ereatum.—In our last issue the signature to the letter 
entitled “ The Spectator and the Prussian Royal Marriage of 
1858” was wrongly given. It should have been “‘ Robert Bowes,” 
not “ Jones.’”’) 
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NOTICE.—When “‘ Correspondence”? or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘“ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 





> 


POETRY. 
———— 
TO TONY—AGED THREE. 
In Memory (T.. P. C. W.). 

GeuMeD with white daisies was the great green world 
Your restless feet have pressed this long day through— 
Come now and let me whisper to your dreams 
A little song grown from my love for you. 





There was a man once loved green fields like you, 
He drew his knowledge from the wild birds’ songs, 
And he had praise for every beauteous thing, 

And he had pity for all piteous wrongs. . . . 


A lover of earth’s forests—of her hills, 

And brother to her sunlight—to her rain— 
Man with a boy’s fresh wonder. He was great 
With greatness all too simple to explain. 


He was a dreamer, and a poet, and brave 
To face and hold what he alone found true. 
He was a comrade of the old—a friend 

To every little laughing child like you. 


And when across the peaceful English land 
Unhurt by war, the light is growing dim 

And you remember by your shadowed bed 

All those—the brave—you must remember him; 


And know it was for you who bear his name 
And such as you that all his joy he gave, 
iis love of quiet fields, his youth, his life, ! 
‘lo win that heritage of peace you have. 
Marsorie Witson. 





BOOKS. 
—<——_—. 
ORATORY, BRITISH AND IRISH.* 


No? only the general reader, but serious students of English 
eloquence and of English prose, are indebted to Mr. Godfrey Locker 
Lampson for his well-selected and well-edited book of great speeches. 
We might criticize, or even quarrel with, Mr. Locker Lampson’s 
definitions of ‘‘ Oratory” and of “‘ the Great Age,” but, after all, 
in a subject so wide there must be limits, and given Mr. Locker 
Lampson’s definition, and the limits he has thereby imposed on 








himself, we fully admit the value and judicious character of his 
anthology. 

Mr. Locker Lampson begins with Chatham, and the re-reading 
of the best porlions of the great speeches that have come down 
to us, as they are set forth in the prasent volume, tends to show that 
there has boen something of exaggeration in the lamentations over 
the loss of Chatham's oratory through bad reporting or no reporting. 
It is at any vate plain that a great deal of what we have got is the 
real thing, so original is it and so instinct with the feeling of 
individuality. We shall not attempt to discuss any of the master 
passages in the American speeches, but shall confine ourselves 
to the more technical aspects of Chatham's oratory—to the style 
and the phraseology. 

It is curious to find that Chatham when he speaks of the Mediaeval | 
Barons who extortedand maintained “ Magna Charta’’—Chatham 


always used the time-honoured solecism—calls them *‘ Iron Barons,” 
and contrasts them with the ‘‘ Silken Baron” of modern days. 
An historical pedant might find here an interesting point for research. 
When was “ Silken ”’ first used as an epithet of satiric discrimina- 


— 


tion? Lilburne used it very effectively in one of his pamphlets 
s . - ” . 

in which he speaks of the ‘“ Silken Independants,” meaning 
Cromwell's more aristocratic supporters, and we have all heard 


of “ Silken Thomas”; but when did the phrase begin ? Again, 
can one suppose that Chatham had ever read Lilburne’s admirable 
and biting pamphlets ? If he had access to any of them, he certainly 


would have found them congenial ground for raising those flowers 
of fierce invective which, when occasion offered, he knew so well 
how to employ. Another point is worth noting. A great many | 
of Chatham’s most ardent admirers of to-day are detractors of 

Yot we find their | 
hero, Chatham, not only speaking of himself as a Whig, but praising 


the Whigs and of what they call ‘* Whiggism.”’ 


“ Whiggism ” ;— 
“This glorious spirit of Whiggism animates three millions in 


* Oratory, British and Irish: the Great Age, Edited with Notes by Godfrey 
Locker Lampson, London: Arthur L, Humphreys, [12s, 6d, net.) 











America, who prefer poverty with liberty to gilded chains and 
sordid affluence; and who will die in defence of their rights as 
mon, as freemen. What shall oppose this spirit, aided y the 
congenial flame glowing in the breasts of every Whig in England, 
to the amount, 1 hope, of double the American numbers ?... To 
maintain this principle is the common cause of the Whigs on the 
other side of the Atlantic and on this. ‘ "Tis liberty to liberty 
engaged,’ that they will defend themselves, their families, and 
their country. In this great cause they are immovably allied ; 
it is the alliance of God and Nature—immutable, eternal—fixed 
as the firmament of hea,en.” 

It is interesting to remember that it was in the speech which contains 
this panegyric of ‘‘ Whiggism ” that Chatham, not without good 
warrant, praised the great and able men who drew up the original 
Articles of Confederation for the American States. The passage 
runs as follows :— 

“When your Lordships look at the papers transmitted to us 
from America; when you consider their decency, firmness, and 
wisdom, you cannot but respect their cause, and wish to make 
it your own. For myself I must declare and avow that in all 
my reading and observation—and it has been my favourite study— 
I have read Thucydides, and have studied and admired the master- 
states of the world—that for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, 
and wisdom of conclusion, under such a complication of difficult 
circumstances, no nation, or body of men, can stand in preference 
to the General Congress of Philadelphia. I trust it is obvious to 
your Lordships that all attempts to impose servitude upon such 
men, to establish despotism over such a mighty continental nation, 
must be vain, must be fatal.”’ 

The selection from Burke was casy, and the same may be said 
of Grattan and Fox. We are specially grateful to Mr. Locker 
Lampson, however, for having included some characteristic speeches 
of “the generous, the ingenuous, the high-souled William 
Windham.” With Erskine, again, the selection is very happy, 
though we think that the excellent prefatory note on Erskine— 
all the prefatory notes are good—should have included a quotation 
from the admirable parody of Erskine’s oratorical style contained 
in the Anti-Jacobin. It was one of Canning’s or Frero’s finest 
efforts. The seleetions from Canning, too, are very good indeed, 
but we must reserve our chief praise for those from the wordy 
but passionate oratory of Richard Lalor Sheil. Sheil’s best-known 
speech, however, was made after, not before, 1832, Mr. Locker 
Lampson’s definitive year ; but happily he gets over this difficulty 
by quoting it in the Preface. The speech we allude to contains 
the magnificent outburst of invective occasioned by the fact that 
the Duke of Wellington had heard the Irish soldiers spoken of 
in the House of Lords as “ aliens,” and had not sprung to his 
feet to defend them. This is the passage :— 

* Aliens! good God! was Arthur, Duke of Wellington, in the 
House of Lords, and did he not start up and exclaim, *‘ Hold! 
I have seen the aliens do their duty ?’ The Duke of Wellington 
is not a man of an excitable temperament. His mind is of a cast 
too martial to be easily moved ; but, notwithstanding his habitual 
inflexibility, I cannot help thinking that when he heard his Roman 
Catholic countrymen (for we are his countrymen) designated by 
a phrase as offensive as the abundant vocabulary of his eloquent 
confederate could supply—I cannot help thinking that he ought 
to have recollected the many fields of fight in which we have been 
contributors to his renown. ‘ The battles, sieges, fortunes that 
he has passed,’ ought to have come back upon him. He ought 
to have remembered that, from the earliest achievement in which 
he displayed that military genius which has placed him foremost 
in the annals of modern warfare, down to that last and surpassing 


| combat which has made his name imperishablo—from Assaye 
| to Waterloo—the Irish soldiers, with whom your armies are filled, 


were the inseparable auxiliaries to the glory with which his 
unparalleled successes have heen crowned. Whose were the arms 
that drove your bayonets at Vimiera through the phalanxes that 
never recled in the shock of war before ? What desperate valour 
climbed the steeps and filled the moats at Badajos? All his 
victories should have rushed and crowded back upon his memory— 


| Vimiera, Badajos, Salamanca, Albuera, Toulouse, and, last of all, 


the greatest. Tell me, for you were there—I appeal to the gallant 
soldier before me (Sir Henry Hardinge), from whose opinions 
L differ, but who bears, I know, a generous heart in an intrepid 
breast ;—tell me, for you must needs remember—on that day 
when the destinies of mankind were trembling in the balance— 
while death fell in showers—when the artillery of France was 
levelled with a precision of the most deadly science—when her 
legions, incited by the voice, and inspired by the example of their 
mighty leader, rushed again and again to the onset—tell me if, 
for an instant, when to hesitate for an instant was to be lost, the 
‘aliens’ blenehed ? And when at length the moment for the 
last and decisive movement had arrived, and the valour which 
had so long been wisely checked, was at last let loose—when, 
with words familiar, but immortal, the great captain commanded 
the great assault—tell me, if Catholic Ireland, with less heroic 
valour than the natives of this your own glorious country, 
precipitated herself upon the foe ? The blood of England, Scotland, 
and of Ireland flowed in the same stream, and drenched the same 
field. When the chill morning dawned, their dead lay cold and 
stark together ;—in the same deep pit their bodies were deposited — 
the green corn of spring is now breaking from their commingled 
dust—the dew falls from heaven upon their union in the grave. 
Partakers in every peril—in the glory shall we not be permitted 
to participate ; and shall we be told, as @ requital, that we are 
estranged from the noble country for whese salvation our life blood 
was poured out?” 
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That is a noble example of real eloquence. Nothing could illustrate 
better the fact that oratory is an art like poetry, and that art 
cannot live without passion. Oratory might indeed be said to 
fulfil the whole of Milton's definition of poetry—* simple, sensuous, 
vnd passionate.’ It never is effective unless it is directed to one 
plain issue, not involving refinements and discriminations. It must 
appeal to the senses, not merely by power of voice and gesture, 
but by beauty of phrase and by instilling into each word something 
of personal magnetism or of fascination. Finally, like poetry, 
it must vibrate with passion, or else it is a dead thing. Certainly 
tried by this standard Sheil’s outburst is true oratory. Its 
poignancy must have been great at the time. Alas! it is even 
greater now. Sheil could correct and chastise the man who had 
dared to accuse Ireland of not doing her part in bringing the tyrant 
to the ground. But what could an Irish orator say now if the 
bulk of the people of Ireland were called “ aliens” and _ traitors 
to the cause of liberty and justice ? No one could spring to his 
feet indignantly to deny such a charge, or pretend that the Lrish 
had done their share, and more than their share. It would have 
to be acknowledged, no doubt, that certain Irishmen have fought 
the good fight. They were not the rule, however, but the exception, 
and these men of exception came for the greater part from those 
portions of Lreland which are neither Roman Catholic, nor Celtic, 
nor disloyal, but Protestant, Anglo-Saxon, and Unionist. 

There are half-a-hundred fine and notable things which we might 
quote from Mr. Locker Lampson’s book. We will only say, however, 
that we think he missed an opportunity in not quoting, under 
the heading of Brougham, the magnificent passage in the great 
agitator’s great speech at the trial of Queen Caroline in which 
he laid down in terms of passion, and, though it seems strange to 
say this of Brougham, sincere passion, the duties of an advocate :— 

* The cause of the queen does not require recrimination (pause) 
at present. . . . If, however, 1 shall hereafter think it advisable 
to exercise that nght—if I shall think it necessary to avail myself 
(f means which at present I decline using-—-let it not be vainly 
supposed that 1, or even the youngest member in the profession, 
would hesitate to resort to such a course, and fearlessly perform 
my duty. I have before stated to your Lordships—but surely 
of that it is scarcely necessary to remind you—that an advocate 
in the discharge of his duty knows but one person in all the world, 
and that person is his client. To save that client by all means 
and expedients, and at all hazards and costs to other persons, 
and among them to himself, is his first and only duty; and in 
performing this duty he must not regard the alarm, the torments, 
the destruction which he may bring upon others. (Here Brougham 
paused once more, drew himself up; and in a voice of intense 
earnestness proceeded.) Separating the duty of a patriot from 


that of an advocate, he must go on reckless of consequences, though | 


it should be his unhappy fate to involve his country in confusion.”’ 


This is of course largely the language of exaggeration, but it is 
& very passionate, as well as a very poignant, statement of the 
advocate’s duty. 

There remains over, and untouched by Mr. Godfrey Locker 
Lampson, a technical problem of no little interest. Is there 
anything discoverable as to the prose rhythms of the best orators 
of the Great Age ? Did they get their melodies haphazard, or 
did they compose them in obedience It isa 
nice question, difficult, but not perhaps beyond all conjecture. 


to a conscious art ? 





FREE AND UNITED 
Tse thirteenth of President 
January 8th last, which Germany professes to have accepted as 
the terms of peace, is that 


POLAND.* 


Wilson’s “fourteen points” of 


* An independent Polish State should be erected which sheuld 
include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, 
which should be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and 
whose political and economic independence and territorial integrity 
should be guaranteed by international covenant.” 











But Upper Silesia, as the Germans admit, is still two-thirds Polish, 
and the million and a haif Polish peasants and artisans look for 
reunion with their kinsmen across the border. Posen, which was 
seized by Frederick IT. and confirmed to Prussia in 1815, is also 
two-thirds Polish, with a Polish population of a million and a quarter, 
The Prussian Government has made the most strenuous efforts to 
Germanize Posen, by forcibly expropriating Polish landowners and 
settling German peasant colonies on the land, by encouraging the 
emigration of Poles to the Rhine provinces, as well as by forbidding 
even the schoolchildren to say their prayers in Polish. But it hag 
failed to turn Poles into Germans. The Polish middle class in the 
towns is influential and strongly nationalist, and has organized a 
system of Polish Co-operative Societies which have enabled the land. 
owners and peasants to withstand the German economic invasion, 
In West Prussia, annexed in 1772 and 1793, the process of Germaniza.- 
tion has been carried so far that in a population of 1,700,000 there 
are said to be only 604,000 Poles; but the Germans are mainly 
settled in districts adjacent to the old Prussian frontier. Finally, 
there is a strong contingent of Poles in the south-eastern part of 
East Prussia, round the Masurian Lakes, though the rest of this 
province, held by the Hohenzollerns since the sixteenth century, 
is the German stronghold of the Junkers. Mr. Kozicki estimates 
that in Upper Silesia, Posen, and West Prussia, excluding a few 
German border districts, and in the Masurian region of East Prussia 


| there are in all four million Poles, or seventy per cent. of the popula. 


tion. The Prussian Poles thus form a nation larger than Norway 
and equal to that of Serbia before the war, and their wish to rejoin 
the Poles formerly under Russian and still under Austrian rule 
cannot be ignored or thwarted any longer. 


From the Polish standpoint the recovery of Polish Prussia is 
essential to the future well-being of Poland. Posen is as much a 
centre of the Polish race as Cracow or Warsaw. Moreover, the 
Prussian Poles are far better educated and more enterprising than 
their brethren who have suffered under the misrule of Russia and 
the careless incompetence of Austrian administration. The harsh 
Prussian discipline has forced the Poles to display all their energy 
in resisting the conqueror ; Prussia has educated them and taught 
them how to organize in self-defence. Mr. Kozicki tells a story 
of a Polish peasant who hung a portrait of Bismarck on his wall, 
and, on being asked whether he admired the Iron Chancellor, 
“I owe Bismarck much, 
The story sums up the history of Prussian Poland. 


replied ; It was Bismarck who taught 
me to be a Pole.” 
German brutality has produced exactly the opposite effect to that 
which was intended. It is possible that a mild and tactful adminis 
tration might have conciliated the Polish subjects of Prussia; a 
recent American writer has said that the Poles who migrate as 
artisans to the Rhine Valley and are not subjected to any excep 
tional jreatment become merged in the German population trom 
the second generation. But the deliberate persecution of the 
Poles in the Eastern provinces has made them more anti-Germon 
than ever, and has aggravated the evil, as the Germans regard it, 
of en alien population on the Russian frontier. Mr. Kozicki 
points out that Polish Prussia is indispensable to Poland from a: 
economic point of view. Upper Silesia contains coalfields which 
are needed for the free development of Polish industries. The con 
trol of the whole Vistula Valley from the Carpathians to the Baltic 
ig essential to Poland, inasmuch as the Vistula is the one gieat 
Polish waterway. The small port of Dantzig, near the Vistula 
mouth, must become once more Poland's sea-gate, as it was before 
the Partition. It is true that most of the hundred and fifty 


| thousand people in Dantzig are Germans, but their sentiments must 


be disregarded in the interests of many million Poles. They wil] 
suffer nothing by the transfer of allegiance, for, whereas Germany has 


| deliberately discouraged the expansion of Dantzig so that Hamburg 


Lhe nature of this demand upon Germany is explained very clearly | 
convenience than that the Poles in West Prussia, between the two 


by Mr. Kezicki in two valuable pamphlets which deserve attention. 


Poland towards the close of the eighteenth century was divided 


between her three greedy neighbours, and, after being partly freed 


by Napoleon, was redivided between them in 1815. Revolutionary 


Russia has already recognized the independence of what was 
Russian Poland. Austria, which is rapidly disintegrating before 


our eyes, has admitted, in the Er .peror Karl’s reeent Proclamation, 


icla must have the fullest autonomy ; 


that Austrian Poland or Ga 
she neither cau nor will of 
of Galicia with the former 


to part with her share of Poland, and it is 


ler any serious Objection to the reunion 
{ussian provinces. Prussia alone has 
shown ne dispositic: 
with Prussia that the liberators of the Poles have to deal. The 
Poles in Prussia are distributed over four provinces, Silesia, Posen, 
West Prussia, and East Prussia. Silesia. which was taken from 
Poland by Austria, and then snatched from her by Frederick IiIL., 


has been partly Germanized by a long course of arbitrary rule. 


* (1) Zhe Sucial Hvobution of Poland in the Ninetesith Century, Wy Stanislas 
Kuzicki. Louden Hodder and a [6d, pet (2) The Poles under 
Proseian Rule. By the same autho: Lepdou Polish ress Bureau, 1 Upper 
Mvutague Street, W.U. 1. 





end Bremen might profit, it will be the first care of Poland to develop 
her one seaport.’ East Prussia will once more be severed from 
Brandenburg, but it is better that Prussia should suffer a little in. 


| German lands, should be subjected any longer to a hated alien 
| rule. Now that the Allies have set about to free Poland, it would be 





| 


worse than folly to leave the task half done. If the Prussian Poles 
remain under German rule, their discontent will constitute a danger 
to the peace of Europe. Moreover, Poland, if she is to preserve her 
freedom, must be strong and economically independent of Germany, 
The reunion of all the Poles would constitute a nation of at least 
twenty-four million people—larger than Spain and nearly as large 
as Austria. Sueh a Poland, with free access to the sea, would be well 
able to protect herself and to develop her great resources in peace- 


It may be said by the doubters that as Poland was unable to 
defend herself in the eigitcenth century, there is little likelihood 
of her being able to do so in the future. But there is no reason to 
assume that « fatal weakness is inherent in the Polish character. 
Poland was broken up by her neighbours because she had the worst 
Constitution ever devised by man. ‘The nobility monopolized 
political power, the peasantry were serfs, and there was no large 


middle class to give cohesion to the sevial fabric. Even in Poland s 
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death-throes the nobles declined to accord equal rights to the 
peasants, though the abortive Constitution of 1791 promised them 
reforms. Kosciuszko, fresh from America, astonished and distressed 
his fellow-nobles by calling upon the peasantry to ris6é in defence 
of their native land, and with these ill-armed countrymen he gained 
a victory over the Russians before he was overwhelmed by numbers. 
Until 1863 the alien conquerors were able, with no small suocess, 
to play off the Polish peasantry against their old oppressors the 
nobles. It is hardly surprising that a nation thus sharply divided 
should have succumbed for the time. But the abolition of serfdom and 
the rise of modern industry have transformed the situation, and 
the resolute efforts of the Polish Nationalists to educate their 
people have borne fruit. The peasants who now own their holdings 
have become fervid patriots, and in their Co-operative Societies 
they possess ® formidable organization. A Polish middle class has 
arisen, especially in Posen, and the old nobility, having lost its fatal 
privileges, has begun to play its true part in the affairs of tho 
nation. The new Poland, in contrast to the old, is a democratia 
country, which will not be wrecked again by the class divisions 
of the semi-feudal era. The presence of a very large number of 
Jews in the towns may crente difficulties. The Jews expelled from 
Germany in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries took refuge 
in Poland, where they were patronized by the nobility because they 
took no interest in polities. Their numbers have increased out of all 
proportion because they were forbidden by Russia to spread at will 
through the Empire and were herded within the Pale. Mr. Kozicki 
asserts, however, that there is in Poland no anti-Semitism based on 
racial hate or religious differenve, as in Russia, and it may be pre- 
sumed that when once the independence of Poland is re-established 
the Polish Jews will free themselves from the suspicion of being too 
friendly to the Germans. Apart from the Jewish question, the out- 
look for the free and united Poland seems most promising. 





SIR EDWARD COOK’S LITERARY RECREATIONS.* 
Sin Epwarp Cook has long been a standing disproof of the pessi- 
mistic saying that journalism is the grave of literary ambition. It 
is true that he is perhaps best known in the world of letters for the 
admirable work he has done since his release from editorial labours—- 
his Life of Florence Nightingale and his study of Delane. But as 
editor in succession of the Westminster Gazette and the Daily News 
he was faithful to the high ideals of the chapter on “ Litera- 
ture and Modern Journalism.’’ And he had already been long 
engaged on the monumental and exhaustive edition of Ruskin’s 
works, which is perhaps his chief title to remembrance. A remark- 
able by-product of these studies is to be found in the eighth of 


these ‘‘ Recreations ’’—the essay on Turner’s indebtedness to the | 


poets and his own efforts in verse—an essay which not only reveals 
an extraordinarily minute investigation of Turner's literary mottoes, 
and « thorough familiarity with the poets laid under requisition, but 
develops with curious insight and delicacy a spiritual parallelism 
between Turner and Shelley. Turner borrowed freely from 
Thormson and Byron, whose mind, in Ruskin’s phrase, he some- 


in a series of apt quotations from ‘“‘Queen Mab,” “ Alastor,” 
‘Prometheus,’ and ‘‘ Julian and Maddalo,’’ Shelley had been simul- 
taneously illustrating Turner’s peinting in its transition to his 
second and more aerial period, ‘‘ though the poet had never seen 
the pictures nor did the painter know the poems.” As for Turner’s 
own efiorts, Sir Edward Cook makes good his contention that, in 
spite of indistinectness, awkwardness, the lack of logic and of the 
feeling for beauty, even for coherence in words, he had the imagi- 
nation of a poet. ‘‘ His images were sometimes fine and appropriate.’ 
He now and then achieved a golden phrase, as when he calls Sagit- 
tarius ‘‘ the fierce archer of the downward year,” but he was ‘‘ never 
able to keep at one level for more than a line or two.” Turner's life- 
long persistence in the effort to write verse is explained partly by his 
obstinate pride and constant ambition; but a more compelling 
motive is found in the instinct of self-expression, the craving to 
escape the artist's sorrow, as set forth in Browning’s wonderful 
explanation of ‘‘ Rafael’s sonnets, Dante’s picture.’’ In the 
diseussion of the rival theories of the claims of music and poetry 
to be the type and measure of all the arts, Sir Edward Cook reaches 
perhaps a higher level of vision and a more delicate sympathy with 
the magic of atmosphere than in any of his other studies. Of the 
essays in literary criticism, that on ‘‘ The Second Thoughts of Poets,’ 
as Ulustrated by the process of revision, is the longest and the most 
fascinating. The frankness, and on the whole the remarkable felicity, 


of Coleridge in self-criticism is admirably shown in the examination | 


ot “The Ancient Mariner.’’ Tennyson's fastidious care in revision 
is abundantly justified, and Sir Edward Cook does well to remind us 
that though Lockhart’s review in the Quarterly of April, 1833, * was 
in large part as ponderously silly, brutal, and unfair as Tennyson 
- With hardly an exception, every piece or line which 
And the 


declared , 
Lockhart had guyed was either suppressed or rewritten.” 


_* Literary Recreations, By Sir Edward Cook, London: Macmillan and Co, 
i/a, Od, net.) 
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| himself of conscious display ; revision was always improvement 


: ay 3 | Procter, Father Prout, Ruskin, Fitzjames Stephen, Anthony Trol- 
times endeavoured to delineate. But, as Sir Edward Cook shows | . J P ’ a . 











examination of the retouchings of their poems by Keats and Rossetti, 
Matthew Arnold, FitzGerald (pace Swinburne, who called him “ an 
ass of genius’ for cutting out his favourite stanza in the first 
edition of Omar Khayyam), and Myers, in the main lends point 
to the assertion that ‘‘ many of the words and phrases which might 
seem most inspired or ‘ inevitable ’ were, in fact, second thoughts.”’ 
There is a delightful and entertaining paper—‘‘ A Study in Superla- 
tives ’’—on class-lists of excellence: the best books, authors, lines, 
poems ; showing the extraordinary divergences of opinion between 
eminent critics. Even where the field of choice is restricted, as for 
example to the order of merit of Keats’s Odes, or of Tennyson’s 
poems, no two critics are agreed. In regard to Tennyson, Sir 
Edward Cook quotes, with silent approval, Frederic Myers’s choice 
of the ode “To Virgil,” after mentioning Swinburne’s preference 
for the stanzas beginning ‘‘ Oh that ’twere possible,” and Tennyson's 
own choice ; and happily asks: “ Is there any other case than this 
of Tennyson in the history of English literature, where it may be a 
question of reasonable discussion whether a poet’s best piece was 
written at the age of twenty-six, of thirty-eight, or of seventy-six ? ’ 

The evolution of Ruskin’s style is traeed in an essay founded on 
unsurpassed knowledge of the subject. Ruskin had extraordinary 
natural gifts, but he carefully cultivated and disciplined them, 
with the result that his style in his middle and later works was 
chastened and purged of exuberance. ‘‘ He not only had something 
of his own to say, but he said it in his own way and took great pains 
in the saying of it.” Sir Edward Cook is never content with 
assertion, and gives excellent proof by quoting the successive 
references to the famous Ilaria of Quercia at Lueca. Ruskin did 
not play the ‘‘sedulous ape”’ like “‘R. L. 8.,”’ but he strove to cure 


































with him, and he acted faithfully on his maxim that sincerity 
presupposed a self-concealing art. Sir Edward Cook dwells judi- 
cially on the advantages and drawbacks of Ruskin’s preference for 
the study of original authorities as compared with commentaries 
thereon. And he sympathizes with Ruskin’s resentment against 
those who regarded him first and last as a word-painter. He was 
that, but he was much else, because his descriptions embodied 
the general laws of Nature ; he was something of a botanist, and 
more of s geologist and mineralogist, and he was a most laborious 
and industrious draughtsman to boot. “I doubt if he ever sat 
down to describe anything with his pen which he had not spent 
hours in drawing with his pencil.’’ Hence, at his deseriptive best, 
he excels other authors, not merely in eloquence and rhythm, but 
in conveying more facts and more, or more significant, thoughts. 
“Fifty Years of & Literary Magazine,” reprinted from the Jubilee 
number of the Cornhill (January, 1910), is an illuminating survey 
of the fortunes of that famous periodical, rich in aneedotie and 
bibliographio interest. Thackeray’s first six numbers included 
contributions, besides his own and Tennyson's, from Matthew 
Arnold, Charlotte and Emily Bronté, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Tom Hood, Washington Irving, Charles Lever, G. H. Lewea, Lytton, 
George Macdonald, Monckton Milnes, Laurence Oliphant, Adelaide 
































lope, and (among artists) Leighton and Millais. Well may Sir 
Edward Cook ask: “‘ Did ever a first volume make a braver show 






Yet he winds up on an optimistic note. There is still the 
Thackeray touch ; still the Cornhill note,” and though there are now 
fewer literary magazines, ‘‘in the magazines there is as much 








” 





literature. 
We have left over twoarticles which no one who writesamemoir 
or a book can afford to negleet, The first ison the Art of Biography, 
and the second on that of Indexing. Sir Edward Cook is a master 
of both arts, and what he has to say is the outcome of great practical 
experience and wide range of reading, expressed with the lueidity 
and sobriety which never fail him. He is a great diffuser of dr 
light ; but there is a core of humanism at the back of all he writes, 
and his study of biography ends with an eloquent passage on the 
text that the Lives best worth writing from some points of view 
are those which nobody will read, and which, therefore, are seldom 
written. ‘* The Lives for which a loud demand creates a constant 
supply are of the people who have made open mark in the world 















but they are not always those which are inherently most memorable 





The fascination of the D.N.B, resides ‘‘ net so much in the apt and 





the more famous men; but rather ui those [ 


1. whose lives have never formed the 





lucid biographies of 





many of the lesser known 





subject of biography elsewhere, who disclose unexpected pvints 





of vivid oddity or otherwise of marked character; or of men, 


nd no favouring tide of circumstance.” 





again, whose capacities fou 









RECOLLECTIONS OF A REBEL REEFER.* 
‘Tuere is the waft of the breathless cinema actor in Mr. Morgan's 
chapter headings. ‘‘Il am Born—I Take to the Gutter—I am 
Fall off Mustangs—Pleasant Habits 
Che Burning of the Steamer 






Saved from an Alligator—l 
of the Seminole Indians—Choctaws- 






* Recullections 


t Rede James Morris Morgana, late of the Confederate 
| States Navy. Loudou: Constable aad Co, ] 
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* Princess '—Charloe, the Negro Horse Doctor, Teaches me Trick 
Riding.” That is pretty well for the infantile exordium of an 
adventurer, born in New Orleans in 1845; and the book does not 
belie this early promise. Master Morgan goes very young to the 
historical frigate ‘ Constitution ’ (Old Ironsides), naval school ship 
in the Severn River near Annapolis. Before he is sixteen he has 
seen his elder brother killed in a duel, a duel of the Southern un- 
equivocal type, fought with double-barrel shotguns loaded with 
ball, at twenty paces, and hes helped to take the body home to 
his father. One brother was Judge Morgan of New Orleans, whose 
friends included ‘‘ Mr. Bouligay, recently member of Congress, and 
probably the most famous duellist in the State, and Mr. Heriat, 
the fighting editor of the Bee, the paper which never apologized.” 
Master Morgan was born at a prosperous time for adventure. He 
saw service in the ‘McRae,’ which was efterwards in the thick of 
the fighting sgainst Admiral Farragut at New Orleans. The 
‘McRae’ “was the only thing afloat with the Confederate flag still 
flying when de. broke.” 

The Confederate Navy made some remarkable experiments in 
ironclads. The ‘ Louisiana’ was a square box, divided aft into 
two hulls, with two paddle-wheels shipped between, the smaller 
in front, ‘“‘ so as to insure the larger one working in a mill race 
when both were turning at the same time.’’ This device was as 
successful as one might expect. ‘‘ Going downstream it was with 
difficulty that the ‘ Louisiana ’ kept up with the current, and when 
pointed upstream she was carried down at the rate of two or three 
knots an hour.’ So she became ‘an additional fort.’ Young 
Morgan, after a bout of yellow fever at Charleston, began blockade- 
running from that port under Commodore Maury in 1862. In the 
Bermudas he found crowds of reckless sea-dogs, whom the war 
had raised from seventy dollars a month to ten thousand dollars 
for the round trip, besides trading profits. A good deal of this 
money went in champagne ; and the skippers amused themselves 
by sitting in a hotel window with bags of shillings to throw to the 
loafing negroes in the street. ‘It is a singular fact,’’ says Mr. 
Morgan, drily, ‘‘ that after the war not one of these men had a 
dollar to bless himself with.”” Later he went to England, and after 
some delay left unobtrusively in the sea-going tug ‘ Alar.’ She met 
off Ushant the Dumbarton-built ‘ Japan,’ which, after some hours 
of strenuous labour at gun-shifting, hoisted Maury’s pendant, he 
formally declaring that she was now the Confederate cruiser 
* Georgia.’ She was only 535 tons, and had a long, hazardous, and 
adventurous veyage westward, under any convenient colours. She 
burned the Yankee ‘ Dictator,’ efter taking off her crew. She 
burned the ‘Good Hope,’ of Boston, whose captain, dying some 
time before, had been conscientiously pickled by the steward, 
because the captain’s son could not bear tohave his father buried at 
sea. Then the U.S. barque ‘J. W. Seaver’ came up,drawn by the 
flare of the burning ‘Good Hope,’ to rescue those perishing in deep 
waters. Her skipper, who had been at sea since before the war, 
and had never heard of it, indignantly esked Meury if he was a 
pirate. Maury showed he was not, by sparing the enemy cargo 
of a ship “‘ which had come on an errand of mercy to help fellow- 
seamen in distress,”’ and giving her stores enough to reach port. 

Mr. Morgan, who became a widower at the age of twenty-one, 
was one of the ten Northern and ten Southern officers who, following 
General Sherman to Egypt, obtained commissions in the Khedive’s 
Army in 1869. There he rose to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
He relates, with great enjoyment, how the Khedive once telegraphed 
to the Rothschilds to send out Mile. Schneider, a famous light 
opera singer, and how the Rothschilds, through a pardonable 
error, sent him an elderly financier of the same name. ‘In the 
name of the Prophet, what are you doing here ? ’’ said the Khedive. 
**God only knows,” said old Schneider. 

Mr. Morgan has produced a consistently readable and racy 
account of many years stuffed with vivid adventure and quaint 
experiences. He is justifiably proud of the fact that on June 30th, 
1914, at the graves of the Confederate dead in Winchester, Virginia, 
he lifted up his voice against ‘‘ our deluded peace-at-any-price 
people,” and “the American braggarts who maintain that no 
preparation for war is necessary.’’ That called for some of the 
courage learned as a ‘‘ Reb. Reefer.”’ 





A PSYCHOLOGIST’S MEMORIES.* 
Dr. Sutty’s new volume belongs to that class of books, unhappily 
rare, Which are much more pleasant to read than to criticize. Its 
morits, like those of a well-baked cake, are diffused imperceptibly 
throughout the whole mass ; it does not lend itself to quotation ; 
there are meny plums, but to savour their true excellence they 
have to be taken in their original environment. It is not, on the 
one hand, a mere collection of miscellaneous anecdotes, or, on the 
other, “‘a chronological series of actions and preferments.” It is 
a very charming picture of the life of a notable man, and the chief 
complaint we have to make against its author is that he had not 


enough courage to be more egotistic. We are compelled to trace 
the development of his mind rather by inference than by any direct 
statements. Now and again, of course, Dr. Sully marks the big 
turning-points in his career, but he does not give us the full history 
of the mental evolution which brought about these changes. He 
aceuses himself indirectly of ‘‘ unclubbability,”’ but he knew too 
many people intimately to be lecking in the social sense, and 
we learn more of his character from his reaction on his friends than 
from the slight account he gives of his own growth. A man who 
could love, and was loved by, persons so individual and different 
as Leslie Stephen, Henry Sidgwick, and George Meredith—to name 
only three out of the characters which are here drawn for us— 
must have been endowed with singularly catholic sympathies, and 
we greatly regret that he did not enter more in detail into the 
relation of his special work to his life and tell us how far it was 
suggested or modified by neture and circumstances. 

The one event in Dr. Sully’s life which seems to have struck 
him as extraordinary was that not merely did he once write a story, 
but that it was actually accepted and paid for at a high rate by an 
American magazine :— 

*‘ Hitherto,” he says, ‘‘I had retained some of my boyish awe 

for the creator of fiction. Yet here was I, wholly unpractised in 
the art, with a firmly organized bent of mind towards abstract 
thought—that is to say, the polar opposite of imaginative realiza- 
tion—succeeding on my very first attempt.” 
In this he hardly does justice either to the art of fiction or his 
own powers. The invention of episode is after all only one part, 
and that by no means the most important, of the necessary equip- 
ment of the novelist ; and with some of the other gifts the present 
volume is witness that Dr. Sully is richly endowed. He has the 
instinct for narrative; he can keep his story moving with the 
slightest material; and he knows how tosweep colleteral episodes 
into his main current without interrupting its flow. He can create 
atmosphere ; he reproduces without apparent effort the mellow 
sleepiness of Nonconformist life in Bridgewater in the middle of the 
last century, and the homely simplicity of Géttingen before Hanover 
was completely Prussianized. Best of all, he has an observant eyo 
for character ; he has illuminating things to say not only about the 
great men with whom he was brought into contact, but even about 
the casual strangers he came across in German lodging-houses or 
Italian hotels. ‘‘In one of these places I happened at the lunch- 
table to hear ef J. 8. Mill's death. The announcement was met 
by the question ‘ Who's Mill ?’ to which our news-bringer replied 
in a drawling voice, ‘ Oh, don’t ye know, he's the fellow that wanted 
to upset the Constitution.’ ” 

Of the many celebrities whom Dr. Sully knew and talks about so 
charmingly, Herbert Spencer perhaps lends himself most readily to 
piquant description. His well-known foibles and colossal self- 
absorption are here depicted with (we are afraid) more than a touch 
of malicious humour; but we cannot deny ourselves one illustra- 
tion. Dr. Sully had accepted an invitetion to an after-lunch 
interview :— 

“I had hardly sat down and ventured a few words, when he 
began to betray all the signs of post-prandiel somnolence. I at 
once came to the rescue by saying, ‘ Now, Mr. Spencer, will you 
please be quite frank with me, and tell me whether you are not 
in the habit of taking a rest after lunch?’ A heavenly smile 
answered my inquiry.” 

Leslie Stephen, on the other hand, we are glad to find, presented 
to Dr. Sully no traces of that moroseness which sometimes slightly 
marred the fineness and sympathetic quality of his character. The 
sketch of Henry Sidgwick, too, reveals a much more winning person- 
ality than we had otherwise been led to expect; and with one 
quotation from this chapter we must conclude what we ere con- 
scious is a very inadequate outline of a singularly charming book :— 

** By the end of the autumn afternoon the daylight hed fallen 
to a misleading degree of tenuity, and upon stepping down from the 
platform I slipped and fell. Sidgwick, who was behind me, hastened 
up and at once brushed away every trace of annoyance by sweetly 
remarking, ‘How kind of you, Sully! But for your warning | 
should certainly have fallen !’ ”’ 

There are two minor errors which deserve correction in future 
editions. The name of John Leech (the Punch artist) is twice spelt 
“Leach ’’; and the historian of the Crimean War is consistently 
referred to, both in the text and under his photograph, as ‘* Arthur,’’ 
instead of ‘‘ Alexander William ” Kinglake. 





GREEK POLITICAL THEORY.* 
Mr. BaRKER’s work is addressed avowedly to students. It is 
written especially for the man who is preparing against the tims 
when be will be called upon to “ give a brief outline of the theories 
of the School of Pythagoras,’ or to ‘“‘ distinguish between the 
ethical opinions of Socrates and the later Cynics.’’ Every Greek 
thinker of whom we have any distinct report up to, and including, 





* My Life and Friends, By James Sully, LL.D, London: T, Fisher Unwin, 
(12a, 6d, net.) 





* Greek Political Theory : Plato and his Predecessors, By Lracst Barker, London; 
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Plato is taken in review, his teaching is analysed and discussed, 
end some attempt is made to appraise his worth both absolutely 
and relatively to his era. It is laborious, accurate, and exhaustive ; 
and if we seem in some degree inappreciative, it is not that we 
do not realize its merits (for it exactly hits the mark it aims at), 
but that we wish its plan had been altered sufficiently to make 
it appeal to a wider audience. The chronological and individual 
arrangement, however suitable for purposes of reference or com- 
parative study, is not best adapted for the needs of the general 
reader, to whom it is less important to be told who is the author 
of some special view of the relation of the citizen to the State, 
than to know why such views arose, how they developed, and to 
what extent, if at all, they have stood the test of time. But the 
form in which Mr. Barker has cast his book compels him to follow, 
with almost equal care, paths of thought which to-day are still 
broadening out before our eyes, and paths which led centuries 
ago into hopeless mental No Thoroughfares. It is qurious to 
note how often the tendency of the Greek mind to push analogy 
beyond its legitimate sphere of illustration and suggestion—to 
begin with a metaphor, to generalize it symbolically, and then 
to merge the metaphorical sense in inferences more and more 
literal—resulted in these subtle futilities. We cannot help 
wondering whether men so acute were really the dupes of their 
own logic. 

Against this tendency to mere verbal dialectics, from which 
even Plato was not entirely free, must be set the fact that the 
Greek philosopher was normally much more in touch with actuality 
than is his modern counterpart. He could see around him working 
examples in miniature of almost all possible forms of Constitution, 
rom demceracy to tyranny. He was usually a man of affairs ; 
and if ‘‘ the captain of the Hampshire Grenadiers was not useless 
to the historian of the Roman Empire,’’ wo can easily believe 
that the Politicus owes something to Plato’s experience at the 
Court of Dionysius. To the same cause may be traced Plato's 
dislike of the amateur in politics; but it is interesting to observe 
that the man whom Plato despised as an amateur conformed 
exactly to the type beloved by modern advocates of a 
“business Government.’ The master mind of Greece realized 
that Government was a business apart from all other businesses, 
one needing all the powers of the specialist, and not to be handed 
blindly to influential sausage-sellers or popular leather-dressers. 
if Mr. Barker had arranged his book rather on the lines of ideas 
than of men; if, for exampie, he had traced the development 
of the doctrine of the philosopher-King, and shown us how far 
it was the product of circumstances, how much it owed to the 
collective thought of the age, and how much of it was peculiar 
to its author; if he had confined himself to theories which have 
the note of growth, even at the expense of neglecting the minor 
nooks and crannies of Greek thought—he would have made his 
book perhaps less valuable to the professional student, but much 
more imbued with the sense of continuity and life. 





THE THRESHOLD OF WAR.* 


Mr. Horrrins was in Belgium, Germany, and Russia just after the 
Sarajevo murders, and in France on the declaration of war and 
during the anxious days that followed. He thus has many interest- 
ing impressions to recount of the arrogance and complecency of 
Berlin ; of St. Petersburg, all ceremonial and secrecy under the 
régime of the ill-feted Romanoffs; of France, throwing aside the 
cloak of gaiety which her enemies supposed covered only a bon 
vivant, but which, unhappily for those enemies, disclosed the 
poilu of Verdun. Mr. Hopkins also came to London, but whether 
from discretion omfrom lack of time spent here he has little to say 
about the visit. We should heve liked to know more in detail 
how London in wer time strikes the visitor from overseas. After 
the fall of Liége and Namur Mr. Hopkins was again in Antwerp and 
Berlin, and the criticism we have passed on his impressio=s of 
London may be repeated here, particularly in regard to the latter 
city. One paregraph sums up his whole comment, leaving the 
reader both tantalized and disappointed. Indeed, the whole book 
is a little sketchy, and reads somewhat as if it were a study 
for a longer volume. The most thrilling thing in it is the 
description of the retreat from Mons. On Red Cross service 
with a detachment of French artillery, Mr. Hopkins was an eye- 
Witness of one of the first battles of that famous retreat. The French 
Were making a stand at a position south-east of St. Quentin, 
“masked hastily by boughs and trees.’”’ ‘‘ Some old overturned 
carts formed, with a low stone wall, part of our defences ”’ :— 
“I lay quite flat and peered through an opening in the wall; 
there was a spider there, motionless in his web. The wind still blew 
With violence, and the shrubbery and greens about our barricade 
rustled and swished in the freshening breeze. . In the fog- 
like faint gr-y dawn the enemy sent a line stealthily across the open 
field to locate our position—to ascertain if possible of what we con- 
sisted, infantry, cavalry or artillery. . . . I thrilled, and my 


* Over the Threshold of War, By Nevil Monroe Hopkins, London: J, B, Lippin- 
cott Company, [2ls, net.] 











heart pounded, as through ao mist in that faint grey dawn I saw the 
German line advance !”’ 

The book is illustrated by numerous attractive drawings by Mr. 
Edmund Frederic, photographs, and reproductions of some of the 
Proclamations made by German Commandants to the unfortunate 
people of Lunéville and Saint-Di¢, Brussels, Lille, &e. 





FICTION. 





THE WANDERERS.* 

Miss JOHNSTON has won a well-deserved repute as a novelist of the 
great American Civil War, but she has occessionally deviated into 
other fields of romance. Latitude of this sort should never be 
denied to a writer of talent; but it is as well to warn readers 
of The Wanderers that they must not expect a companion work to 
The Old Dominion or Cease Firing. The latest date reached in the 
book is that of the French Revolution ; the earliest is beyond the 
calculation of chronologists. What Miss Johnston has essayed to 
do is to give us a series of tableeux or episodes illustrative 
of the fosition of women end the eternal duel of sex from 
the days of our simian ancestry down to the end of the 
eighteenth century. We begin with the struggle for life of the 
tree-folk, passing on to cave-dwellers, prehistoric savages in 
various stages of development, till we arrive at Babylon, and so 
on down to the Greece of Pericles and Aspeasia, Imperial 
Rome, the coming of the Goths and Vandals, the Hermits of the 
desert, the Dark Ages, the Troubadours, Martin Luther, England 
under Cromwell, ending with an episode in the French Revolution. 
The main theme is the gradual emancipation of woman, but it is 
not treated in a spirit of aggressive hostility to man. Amazons 
play their part in this long panorama, but only as an inevitable 
incident in the progress of Feminism, not as a final stage in its 
evolution. Nor‘is there any indication of epproval of Tolstcyan 
ideals. The early episodes are written in the style of Sagas, with 
rhapsodie interludes in verse. There is no lack of fighting of a 
primitive kind; of beast with beast, man with man, man with 
women. Coincidently we are shown the growth of articulate 
speech, house-making, cooking, barter, industries, arts, and animistic 
religion. The book is thus in great part an heroic attempt to present 
the results of the study of primitive culture in the form of romance. 
But the constant abrupt closes end fresh starts render it hard to 
feel a deep interest in the personalities of the characters, until we 
reach the firmer ground of ancient Greece. The episode of the 
Hermits in Africa is delicately handled; but the most striking 
chapter is that which deals with the treatment of the Friends 
under Cromwell. The influence of Carlyle and Dickens is trace- 
able in the last episode ; and the mystical philosophy with « sug. 
gestion of reincarnation at the back of the author's theory of the 
relation of the sexes finds vent at the climax in language which, 
aiming at grandeur, narrowly escazes bethos. On their way to 
the guillotine hero and heroine converse as follows: ‘‘ Together 

6 The widening ring of the tcgether. Fused—the this and 
that, the we and they fused. . . . Then is born the im- 
mortal being of all the memories. Then begins the deep adventure 
of that that ’—‘ Are you woman—am I man? We are both.’” 
One can admire the spirit and the aim of the book, and yet note 
the imperfections in carrying out an almost impossible task. 





READABLE NoVELs.—Invalided Out. By Ruby M. Ayres. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5s,net.)—A paying guest who is highly eligible from 
the matrimonial point of view is the hero of this story. It is 
difficult to credit that any one could be quite so ingenuous or 
become so easy a prey to designing females.——The Butterfly Man, 
By Marie Conway Oemler. (W. Heinemann. 6s. ret.)—A very 
delightful novel of which the scene is laid in South Carolina. The 
principal character is a reformed burglar who is rescued by a 
Roman Catholic parish priest and who becomes an eminent 
naturalist. The insect fauna of South Carolina is described in 
great detail. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 


[Notice tia this coluinn does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





The Quarterly Review for October contains a number of valuable 
and timely articles. Professor Alison Phillips, writing on “* The 
Ethics of Prussian Statecraft,’ examines afresh the dishonest 
dealings of Frederick II., and touches also on the conduct of Prussia 
at the Congress of Vienna. His quotations from M. Weil’s Inner 
History of the Congress illustrate the extreme danger of ending a 
great war with a Peace Congress, such as some thoughtless people 
Mr. C. L. Temple, the late Lieutenant-Governoz 


are still proposing. 
of Nigeria, discusses ‘‘Tke Government of Native Races”’; he 





* The Wanderers, By Mary Johns ten, London: Constable and Co, 7s. 6d, net.) 
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avours the indirect as opposed to the direct method, or, in other 
words, he would preserve, wherever possible, the tribal institutions 
or the rule of Emirs, as in Nigeria, instead of setting up a regular 
British Administration. Sir Valentine Chirol commends anew the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report ; as an antidote there is an admirable 
article by the late Mr. J. M. Russell, answering with a very decisive 
negative the quostion, “Is India a Nation ?” and thus destroy- 
ing the hypothesis on which Mr. Montagu went to work. Lord 
Sumner, under the caustic title ‘‘ A Tame House of Lords,” examines 
the recommendations of Lord Bryce’s Committee, and finds them 
ingenious and unsatisfactory. M. W. Martin, the editor of the 
Journal de Geneve, contributes an excellent article on ‘‘ The Polish 
Question,” printed in French, the object of which is to show that 
the Polish statesmen at Warsaw, while outwardly deferential to 
Germany, have already made a good beginning in the work of 
restoring Polish freedom, and that they will be greatly assisted by 
the Allied victories in the West. The Warden of Wadham’s scholarly 
article on “ Cicero and the Conquest of Gaul,’ reminding us how 
little interest Cicero and his aristocratic circle took in Caesar’s 
momentous campaigns, deserves reading, with Mr. Horatio F. 
Brown's interesting account of “‘ The English in the Levant ”’ in 
Elizabeth’s day, and Mr. Herman Cohen’s commendation of ‘* The 
Court of Criminal Appeal.” 





The £ s. d. of Flying. By Arthur J. Swinton. (The Aero- 
plane. 68. net.)—In this ingenious little book Captain Swinton 
discusses in detail the possibilities of the aeroplane as a commercial 
vehicle when peace returns. He elaborates a scheme for an aerial 
mail service, and for a passenger service which would be far speedier 
but also more costly than railways and steamers. He considers 
the formation of flying clubs, and thinks that by standardized pro- 
duction an cighty-horse-power machine might be sold for £275. 
The aeroplane has developed so rapidly during this war that we 
are prepared to believe almost anything about its future, and 
Captain Swinton’s forecasts have all the fascination of a gold- 
mining prospectus. 


A Guide to Taxila. By Sir John Marshall. (Calcutta: Superin- 
tendent of Government Printing. 4s. 6d.)—When Alexander the 
Great invaded India, the old and famous city of Taxila, ruling a large 
part of the Indus Valley, received him as a friend and assisted hi .in 
the war with Porus. Taxila continued to flourish under Asoka, the 
patron of Buddhism, under Bactrian Greeks, Scythians, Parthians— 
in whose time Apollonius of Tyana visited the city—and Kushans 
from China, until in the fifth century of our era it was laid waste 
by the White Huns. Sir John Marshall, the energetic Director of 
Archaeology in India, has nowexcavated a large part of the ruins 
for the first time, and he sums up in this masterly little guide-book 
the results of his researches, which are recorded at length in his 
official Reports, already noticed briefly in these pages. The Taxila 
discoveries are of very great interest for the students of Buddhism, 
and, as the illustrations show, of early Indian art and its relations 
with Greece through the Greek colonics in Central Asia. Sir John 
Marshall's book opens to our view an almost untrodden field of 
history. 


The Fourteenth Annual Report, 1917, of the National Art Col- 
jections Fund (Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster) has been 
delayed by the exigencies of war, but is weleome as showing that 
the good work of the Fund continues. The works of art secured for 
public museums are described and illustrated in the Report. They 
include some fine Greek vases, a Greek statue, and an interesting 
series of early Indian sculptures, besides pictures and drawings. 
We must confess to some surprise at finding that there are not 
more than fourteen hundred and forty-two persons ready to sub- 
scribe @ guinea a year to so admirable a Society. 


Mrs. Pope-Hennessy has prepared for the Central Prisoners of 
War Committee a new and revised edition of her valuable Map of 
the Main Prison Camps in Germany and Austria (Nisbet, 2s.), 
with a gazetteer and index giving brief details in regard to the 
camps where British and American prisoners have been confined, 
Mrs. Pope-Hennessy refrains from any comment on the notoriously 
bad camps, such as Wittenberg. Her object is simply to help the 
relatives and friends of prisoners. Unhappily the worst brutalities 
are committed in minor camps near the battle-zone, the existence 
of which is not reported by the German Government through the 
Red Cross authorities. 


Russia from the Varangians to ihe Bolsheviks. By Raymond 
Beazley, Nevill Forbes, and G. A. Birkett. (Clarendon Press. 
$s. 6d. net.)}—This concise, readable, and scholarly history of 
Russia up to the Revolution is the very book for which many people 
have been waiting. The present situation in Russia can only be 
understood in the light of Russian history, such as this admirable 
work provides. The romantic story of early Russia before and after 
the Tartars came is well told by Professor Beazley, and Professor 
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Forbes describes the building of the Russien State between 1500 
and 1800. But Mr. Birkett’s account of the last century is even 
more interesting and important, because it indicates the reg] 
causes of the Tsardom’s collapse, of which excessive centralization 
corruption, and neglect of education were perhaps the chief, Mr. 
Birkett draws a clear distinction between the extreme Socia] 
Democrats or Bolsheviks, who are internationalists, and the Social 
Revolutionaries, who believe in terrorism but are Russian patriots, 
and therefore, despite their crimes, may play a part in the regenera. 
tion of their country. 


Letters from a Lowland Keeper. With Additions and Notes by 
H. J. Tennant. (Glasgow: MacLehose. 5s. net.)—Mr. Tennant’s 
attractive little book contains extracts from letters about shooting 
from his Berwickshire gamekeeper, Thomas Walker, with some 
personal reminiscences of their long connexion. Walker “ was to 
my mind facile princeps,” says Mr. Tennant; “he had not only 
acute powers of observation and the faculty of their habitual 
use, but he had a real eye for country as well as a fine standard of 
duty.” Mr. Tennant’s anecdotes and Walker's shrewd letters— 
especially a piece of advice to a young keeper—confirm the 
judgment. 


Corn from Olde Fieldes. An Anthology with Notes by Eleanor M, 
Brougham. (J. Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)—Miss Brougham has set her- 
self the pleasant task of selecting pretty trifles by our minor poets 
between the fourteenth and the seventeenth centuries, and arranging 
them under the heads of Religion, Love, Death, and Miscellany, 
witi biographical notes and an index. The result is a charming 
little beck, which shows once more how inexhaustible is the well 
of English poesy. Miss Brougham begins with some mediaeval 
carols, and quotes freely from the songs of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, the madrigals of their contemporaries, like Dowland, 
and the sonnets of Daniel, Barnabe Barnes, and other lesser men 
of that great age. As an instance of a poem that is forgotten save 
for the final couplet, let us quote the epitaph written for himself 
by Stephen Hawes, Groom of the Chamber to Henry VII. :— 

**O mortal folk, you may behold and see 
How I lie here, sometime a mighty knight : 
The end of joy and all prosperitee 
Is death at last, through his course and might: 
After the day there cometh the dark night : 
For though the daye be never so long 
At last the bells ringeth to evensong.” 


Miss Brougham deliberately avoids the oft-quoted masterpieces, 
but she includes some familiar things like ‘* Greensleeves,’’ Drayton’s 
‘* Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part,’’ and the fine 
verses beginning ‘‘ Why dost thou shade thy lovely face? Oh 
why,” which are attributed to Rochester. 


Areopagitica. By John Milton. With a Commentary by Sir 
R. C. Jebb. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. net.)—The late Sir 
R. C. Jebb printed privately in 1872 for the use of his students at 
Cambridge a commentary on Areopagitica, After nearly half-a- 
century this commentary is now issued to the public, with the 
text, and a biography and some supplementary notes by Mr. A. W 
Verity. Sir Richard Jebb’s Introduction, analysis, and notes- 
dealing especially with the numerous classical allusions—have the 
clarity and precision to be expected from the great scholar, and 
the new edition of the famous tractate may be warmly commended. 


Police Notes. By G. G. B. Iver. (Lahore: Civil and Military 
Gazette. 1 rupee 8 annas.)—This little book is written by an Indian 
Police officer for the benefit of young civilians joining the force from 
home, and, as Sir Charles Cleveland says in the Preface, it contains 
some useful and practical hints. Mr. Iver defends the police from 
the common charge of corruption or incompetence, and attributes 
the prevalence of murder in the Punjab to the undue leniency of 
the Judges and to the inveterate desire of the family of a murdered 
man to bring all their private enemies into the case by means of 
false evidence. 


6s. net.) 


’ 


H.M.S, By Klaxon. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 
—Many readers of Blackwood will be glad to know that ‘* Klaxon’s’ 
very clever sketches of life in the Navy in war time have been 
collected into a volume, and those who have not read them in the 
magazine will do well to read them now. ‘‘ Klaxon”’ shows great 
ingenuity and neatness in his handling of a short story. ‘The 
first item, for example, describes the trip of a professor in a sea- 
plane cver the North Sea five years hence, when, by a geological 
convulsion, it has become once more a muddy plain bestrewn 
with the wrecks of torpedoed ships and sunken submarines. But 
we like the book mainly for its fresh and lively reflections of the 
mind of the Navy, which is set on a clean victory. ‘‘ Klaxon’s” 
sketches are interspersed with verses, some of which are very good. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





et —— — 

Barclay (A.), Playing the Game, Cr 8VO......s.seeessseeeee (Simpkin) net 6/0 
Barnard Ye » Science and the Soul ......... = fare & Blount) net 2/6 
parnard (H. C.), Port Royalists..............+.+. ‘amb, Univ, Press) net 7/6 
Bennett (A.), Self and Self- -Management, cr 8vo.. ““Giibader & Stoughton) net 3 

Benson (KE. F.), White Eagle of Poland, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Brennan (H.), Sidelights on Russia, 18M0...........6.eeeeeeeee (Nutt) net 2/6 
British wk —— OO, (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
wasow (Mm, 5.), Cavalty Of the Bir... .....ccccccceccsaceses (Simpkin) net- 6/0 





.(Mowbray) net 2/6 


Carey (W. J.), Sacrifice and some of its Difficultie 
See pmotts net 3/6 


Carmichael] (Amy Wilson), Made in the Pans, cr 8vo. 





Gece CF.) EVOEG Gee, CE GIO. nn isd cccncersccscceseusd (R, Scott) net 6/0 
Claudy (C. H.), Te ll Me W hy : Stories about Great Discoveries, 8vo (Harrap) net 5/0 
Clouston (J. 8.), The Man from the Clouds, er 8vo.......... (Blackw net 6/0 
Cooper (Rev. J.), Reunion—A Voice —_ ‘Scotland, cr 8vo.. m3 Scott) net 3/0 
Dictionary of ‘Apostolic aera (T. & T. Clark) net 25/0 
Drinkwater (J.) Abraham Lincoln: a Miay MEX: (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 3/0 

Faddis (F. E.), 2 That Goldheim,” cr 8vO.............: (Selwyn & Blount) net 5/0 
Baginton (May), Street of Gold, cr 8VO...---.+cccccccccceseces (Cassell) net 7/0 


Elson (F. 8.), Father Prempey: Priest and Plotter, er 8vo..(Simpkin) net 6/0 
Flack (1.), What Our Children should Know and How W ¢chould Tell Them, er8vo 
(Oliphant) net 4/6 
P.C.K, 





Fox (Alice Wilson), Too Near the Throne, cr 8VO...........0eeee0: (S.P.C, 5/0 
Gardner (P.), Evolution in Christian E thics. «++++.(Williams & Norgate) net 6/0 
Gould (N.), Fast as the Wind, cr Svo....... Sonesidshesaned (J. Long) net 7/0 
Graves (C, L.), Lands and Libels, er 8vo............ (Sidgwick & Jackson) net $/6 
Gricrson (E. W.), Scottish Fairy Book.............ccc.cecees (F. Unwin) net 6/0 
Grindley (I.), Ripp'es from Ranks of Q.M.A.A.C., cr 8vo....(Macdonald) net 2/6 
Guttentag (W. E.), Petrol and Petroleum Spirits.............. (Arnold) net 10/6 
Hamilton (Helen), Napoo! cr 8v0..........cccccccccssces (Blackwell) net 2/6 
Hamilton (Lord Frederick), The Assembly, cr 8vo..(Hurst & Blackett) net 6/9 
Hardy (Rev. T. J.), A Vision of Catholic Church, cr 8vo........ (R, Scott) net 4/0 
ae (E, S. P.), Personalia, 16mo.............. (Selwyn & iblounts net 4/6 
Hil J. A.), Spiritualism : its History, Phenomena, and Doctrine (C — net 7/6 
Hine! ley Go. Wameiiy TOMIOM, GF SVG. 6. ccccsecsccéscscess (J. Long) net 7/0 
folme (Constance), Beautiful End, cr 8VO.......eeeeeeeeees (Mills & Boon) net 6/0 
Kaye-Smith (Sheila), Little England, POG st beceinasnece vies (Nisbet) net 7/0 
Large Scale Map of Anglo-French-American Front.......... (G, Philip) net 2/6 
Legal (L.), Self- Educator in Russian, cr 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Lewis (He len Prothero), Silver Bridge, cr8vo............ (Hutchinson) net 6/9 
Macaulay (Rose), What Not: a Prophetic Comedy.......... (Constable) net 6/0 
McDonald (Mjr, R. St. J.), Field Sanitation, er 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Macdoncll (Anne), The Italian Fairy Book................5. (F¥, Unwin) net 6/0 
May (W, J.), An Alphabet of Stories, cr 8VO.......00.ceeeeeee (Oliphant) net 3/6 
Moorman ( W.), Songs of the Ridings, cr 8vO .........6.4. (E, Mathews) net 3/0 
Mordaunt (Ele anor), The Processionals, cr 8VO........eeeeeee (Cassell) net 7/0 
PO CT, SO OOO cc ccc cevacccgeesketerareeened (Blackwood) net 6/0 
Nelson Touch (The), selected, &c., by W. Jerrold.............. (Murray) net 3/6 
Nicholl’s Concise Guide to B.O.T. Exams.........0ese00ee00: (J, Brown) net 12/6 
Orezy (Baroness), Flower 0’ the Lily, er 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/0 
Over the German Lines, by “* Wings” cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Owen (W.), Three Jolly Sailors and Me, folio...............04- (Nelson) net 5/0 


Roberts (A, N.), The Mystery of Death and the Two Resurrections, cr 8vo 








(Hurst & Blackett) net 3/6 
Scofield (C, I.), What Do the Prophets Say ? er 8vo.......... (Marshall) net 2/6 
Soul of Wealth : the Opportunity of the Church of England, cr 8vo (Murray) net 2/6 
falbot (Rt. Rev, E.), A Bishop’s Message, er 8vo.......... (Skeflington) net 3/6 
Tales of Wartime France, by contemporary Franch writers (Skeffington) net 5/0 
Thorne (G.), Geeret Momitor .. .....ccccecccsscccccsccess (Skemhston net 3/6 
Turley (C.), ‘The Voyages of Captain Scott.............ee00s (Murray) net 6/0 
Whiting (Mary Bradford), A Daughter of the Empire (Oxford Univ, Press) net 5/0 








TILO - LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PIGTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & co., Ltd, I REGENT ST. ST., W. , WI. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION ON FREE, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


renowned for their purity and 
whiteness and lor lasting wear. 
Price list and samples sent fost free, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER sd. 40.P. Bonegali Place BE CELPAST 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE | 


in its original condition has, for many years past, been the leading feature of the 
collections that are always on view in Hamptons’ extensive Galleries for Antiquities, 
0944.—A very fine walnut Queen Anne Secretaire, upper part fitted with six drawers, 
six pigeon holes and a central cupboard. In the lower part are three large and two 
small drawers. The oyster shell and other marquetry is remarkably fine and adds 
materially to the handsome appearance of the Secretaire, 3ft, 2in, wide; 5ft. high ; 
lft, 10in. deep. 


HAMPTONS 


Pali Mall East, S.W.1. 
and at Buenos Aires. 


TO THE SCEPTICAL 


DIGESTIVE TROUBLES 


Advertised remedies for digestive troubles are so many that the 
public may well be pardoned for regarding them all with a certain 
amount of distrust. 

Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly advise even those who are 
prejudiced against remedies of this nature to give Dr. Jenner’s 
Absorbent Lozenges a trial in view of the remarkable and continuous 
accounts of benefits received. The function of these lozenges is to 
absorb and remove the Acidity which lies at the root of all digestive 
disorders. They give immediate and permanent relief in all cases 
of HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, DIZZINESS, &c., and they 
are quite harmless, having no effect on the stomach itself, 

The name of Dr. Jenner, coupled with that of Savory & Moore, may be taken 
by a of their genuineness, and may act as an inducement for giving them 

iTlal. 








Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5 /-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application, Mention this journal, and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 





A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Feid to its Polleyholders in 1917 over 
&£9,700,CCO 
or over £31,C00 for each Working Day 








TOTAL FUNDS - 22,281,718 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


HEAD 1; 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
OFFIC ES | 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ONDON CcOuNTY COUNCIL 


ASSISTANT ORGANISERS OF CHILDREN’S CARE WORK. 

Applications are invited for employment as Assistant Organisers of Children’ s 
Care work. Candidates should have considerable experience in social work with 
special reference to children and should possess organizing ability. A number cf 
temporary positions are now vacant, and a selection of candidates for permanent 
appointment will be made later from those holding such positions, The salaries of 
Assistant Organisers on the permanent staff commence at £100 a year, rising by 
yearly increments of £6 to £130 a year, and District Organisers who are se lected 
from the ranks of Assistant Organisers receive £130 a year, rising by yearly incre- 
ments of £10 to £200 a year, In addition all these officers are now granted war wages 
of £50 a year each, Te mporary Assistant Organisers are paid a fixed inclusive rate 
of £3 a week or £2 10s, a week, according to qualifications. Married women may 
apply for temporary employment,—Apply for form to the CLERK of the COUNCIL, 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8. W, 1, enclosing a stamped, addressed foolscap env« lope 
Form must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Tuesday, 5th November, i913. 
Persons already in the Council's service may apply. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London 1 County Council, 


NEWCASTLE: UPON-TYNE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ATKINSON ROAD DAY COMMERCIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Wanted in November or (by arrangement) in January, TWO SENIOR MIS- 
TRESSES, one for History and one for Modern Languages (French and Spanis!). 
An Honours degree and experience desirable in each case. Ability to assist with Games 
an additional qualification. Commencing salaries, £160 to £181 per annum (accordiny 
to experience and qualifications), rising by £7 per annum to a maximum of £216 per 
annum, Applications, on forms which may be had on receipt of a stamped, addresset 
foolscap envelope, must be delivered to the nndersigned, os. later than 
NOVEMBER 16ru, PERCIYAL SHAR 

Education Offices, Director of Kéucation, 

___ Northumberland Road, Newe astle- “upon- Tyne. 











DERSON with good ‘practical knowledge of Natural History, 
and able to undertake duties as a TEMPORARY ASSISTANT CURATOR, 
is wanted for the SUNDERLAND PUBLIC MUSEUM, Wage, £3 3s. per week, — 
Address full particulars to THE DIRECTOR, Public Museum, Art Gallery, and 
L ibraries, Sunderland, 








rue GLASGOW CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIE TY 4 
(INCORPORATED), 

A vacaucy occurs for a DISTRICT ORGANISING SECRETARY (Lady), Orz 
ising ability and case work experience essential, Salary acconting to qualifications,— 
Write, with full particulars, to L, V. SHAIRP, Seeretary to the Council, ¢.0.5., 
212 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


({AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITT! 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE, 
Wanted, a JUNIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, preferably one who can 
offer Science as a subsidiary subject. Initial salary not exceeding £150.—Forms cl 
application, which should be returned immediately, may be obtained of the hDU- 
CATION SE CRETARY, © County Hall, Cambric ige. 


7W «. A. WAR TIME AND OTHER “WORK. —APPEAL 
e ORGANISERS wanted to raise funds for the work of the Y.W.C.A. in Great 
Britain and Overseas, Experience of Appeal or similar org: vnising work esse tial, 
Initial salary £200, with travelling expenses.—Apply to the SEC REL ARY, ing 
and Candidates Department, Y.W .C.A., 26 George Street, Hanover Square, WwW. 


| gee pa CATHEDRAL.—A MINOR CANONR Y 





wn A 





will shortly be vacant.—Appiications for particulars should be addresse! to 
the C HAPTER CLERK, Precinets, Peterborough, 





LL” SECRETARY required for CHESTERFIELD CIVIC 
GUILD. Experience in Social Work necessary.—Apply J. F. WOODHEAD, 
Hon. See. 9 Civic G Guild, Devons hire Offices, C Cc heste riield. 

1T. . LAW RENC E COLLEGE, RAMSG ATE, at CHESTER 
S during the War.-—The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD- 
MASTER, which becomes vacant at Christmas. Applic: ants must be member: of 
the Church of England holding strictly Evangelical views. Copies only of ‘Peti- 
monials—Apply W. G. BRADSHAW, Hon, Sec., Moorgate Station Chaml»rs, 
London, E.C, 2. 


UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITYES. 


Wanted, an ORGANISER of PHYSICAL TRAINING in Elementary Schoois 
(man or woman). Salary £175 per annum. Applicants should have taken a complete 
course ¥ training in the — system. Application forms may be obtatne lL tro:a 
the undersigned upon the receipt of a ,» wllvessed foolscap envelope, ant 
should be returned to Me as ¢& carly as possi 

». AL MEORTH, Secretary of Educ: L. 


J ANTED, for January, for a large GIRLS’ BOARDING 
SCHOOL in the Midlands, (1) CLASSICAL MISTRESS ; (2) MATHEMATT- 

CAL MISTRESS, Salary according to qualitications and experieauce —Write, with 
full particulars, to Box 863, The S pes maaan: ry I Weilington Strect, Strand, W.C W.c, 


N ATRON requires eng: 
P PUBLIC SCHOOL, Thoroug 














rement after Chelelaen in BOYS’ 











143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 








ily experienved, ood testimonial,—Box 802, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand mau "¢ 2, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








OUTHLANDS- "TRAINING 
BATTER: 

“Wanted, in January, LECTURERS in 

(i) rench and English. 

(ii.) Botany. A knowledge of gardening will be a recommendation. 
The salary in both cases is £150-£180, resident, Previous experience will be taken 
into consideration in the fixing of the initial salary.—Forms of application may be 
obtained from the Rev. E. SALT, 130 Horseferry Road, Westminster, 8.W. 1, and 
should be returned not later than October 29th. 


c OLLEGE (WESLEYAN), 
SEA, 


UDLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
WANTED, in January, 1919, LECTURER in Geography, Mathematics, and, if 
possible, Music. Degree or equivalent and training essential. 


Salary £160-£220, non-resident. 

Forms of application, returnable on or before October 31st, may be obtained from 
the SEC RETARY to the College Council, Education Otices, St. James’s Road, 
Dudley, Worcs, 


ST LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


(a) Wanted, in January, » JUNIOR CLASSICAL MISTRESS, Experience 
desirable, but not essential, 

(6) Wanted, in January, a highly qualified and experienced HISTORY MISTRESS, 
capable of taking charge of the History work throughout the School, 

Further particulars on application to the ]}EAD-MISTRESS. 


[HE GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDGNORTH.— 
Required for January next,a SCIENCE MISTRESS to take Botany in an 
advanced course and Elementary Chensistry and Physics. Initial salary £220-£250, 














according to qualifications and experience, rising to £350,—Apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 
ECRETARY.—Advertiser (40) seeks appointment in this 


or similar position, preferably of semi-publie or social nature, — Discharged 
from military service. Expert accountant. Varied commercial and secretarial 
experience, Highest credentials.—Box 861, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


ARDEN required for small RESIDENTIAL CLUB for 
professional and business women, Candidates with U wie oe A or social 
training preferred.—Apply THE GEN ERAL SECRETARY, The Outlook Club, Leeds, 


NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up-to- 


date and reliable information, on al matters relating to careers now open to 
University women, may be cb tained thre ugh the above Office —Apply Miss H. M. 
CHAPPELL (Oxford Hon, Mods, Beaths.), Secretary, 5Princes St. ummm aoe W.1 


LECTURES, &o. 








HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustee 


tir GEORGE NEW MAN, M.}). (Chairman). Ihe MARCH!IONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Kt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Princiy al: 
Miss H. C. GREENE, 
Vice-Principal: 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, 

The Colle 
are prepar 


Stockholm). 

was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years, It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology 

‘Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and d Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancirg ard Cutdcor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighlcurhocd. ‘The College staids in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful end healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
Uctober.—Further 2 pesticuiass on soptatine to the SECRETARY, 


- NSTEY PHY SICAL , TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's Training in SWEDISH 
EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTIOS and MASSAGE, 
DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &e. 
Residential fees £100 a year. Three years’ course, 


Goop APPOINTMENTS | AFTER TRAINING. 





])ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 


WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: Rt, 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr. C, G. Monte- 
Sec.: Mr.’ Arthur @. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 


fiere, M.A. ; 
Seb olarsisips ard Loan Fund apply to the ‘Principal, Miss 1 E, i, LAWRENCE, 


LING'S SWEDISH sy STEM. 
rVHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Read, Pedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers ot Gymnastics, The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
twedish System, “Massage Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, C Cric ket, t, Tennis, Netkall, &e For Prospectus apply the SECRI ETAL RY, 


UTDOCR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range  glas3- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- 
tion, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successesin Examinations, Beekeeping, Marketing, 
Fruit- -preserving, —For illustrated _prospe ctus apply PRINCIPALS, 
1 ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical training : vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing, Monthorterm. Healthy outdoor life ; from 60 ens, 
perannum, Students can enter any date. Year's course to suit war “conditions, — 
Illus. prays ctus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, U dimore, nr. Rye, Sussex 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
\ eee HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850, 


(Miss BRENDA NIGHTING ALE, M.A., London, 
Principa's | \isg VIOLET M. FIEL : 
THOROUGH EDL CATION FOR GENTL EMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Regident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPLCIAL ATTENTION to MU sic ——- Method), 
LANGUAGES, and AK 
_LECTU RES BY Ww ELL- KNOWN POF ESSORS, 


St: MARGARE” I'S SCHOOL F = GIRLS, POLMONT, 
kK STIRLINGSHIRE, N 
Yhorough General Modern Education on Pubdlic B school Lines—Preparation for 
University, Music, and O. and €, Joint Board Examinations, Extensive Buildings 
and Grounds, Bracing Climate, On the Main Line between Edinbu reh and Glasguw, 
Eleven Miles from stirling. Lacrosse, Cricket, and Teunis,—)rospectus on appli- 
cation to Hk AD-MISTRESS. 


SF EDMUND and LADY ELTON “ eonfidently Recommend 

“THE JAWN,” CLEVELON, FOMERSELT. Delightful Home School, 
with therovgh ccv cation fer Gentien en's 3 aughtcre only. katire charge of Children 
with parents atroad. Kerident trained Nuree. Detached Louse 4 nuns, from sea. 





D, 








(October 26, 1918, 
Modern ises specially built for a School. ‘ie Playing-fields and Rink, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
_ Tels, : - _“ Watford 618. e 
T HE DOWNS 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
T . 
SOUTHWOLD. 
AUTUMN TERM, 


UFENWOOD, EASTBOURNE | .— Principals: Miss 
Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. Autumn Term began Sept. 24th. 
ncipal—Mias WALLIS 
CHOO .. SEA FO R Dz 
Bracing alr from Downs and nea. 
SEPTEMBER hy > ee 13TH. 
SI LCO 


yey and Miss JOHNS, M.A.. .— First-rats 
| | I G H F I E L 
Prine! 
Private Residential School for Giris. els 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
FELIX SC H O- Oo a 
Head-Mistress—Miss L, 





INGHOLT SCHOOL, ~HINDHEAD. 
Autumn Term began he a ie ty, September 2 26th, and will end on 
nes 
Prospectus on application vo to Miss MACKRAE MOIR, 
ae: 7 Grayshott. 
T. MARGARET’ SCHOOL, | HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to — “ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
nham College (Historical i “nm rH the Maria Grey Training College, 
el.: 470 arrow. 





Sr: 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 
Special Entry. No Nomination required.—-Full particulara with copies of 


esamination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 
London, W. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 15. Nominations to Royal Naval 
Colicge, Dartmouth. Terms, £80 per annum. 
_ Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.c, 3. 
T\HE ABBEY SCHOOL, Ww ESTMINSTER, S.W. 1.— 
The Head-Master receives Day-Poys and LDoarders for Preperation for 
the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
There is a Morning Class for boys of 6 8, Fees are reduced by half for Choristers, 
For Prospectus apply The Rev, the HK AD-MASTER,. 


65 South Molton Strect, 














O V E R Cc >» = @ 8. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS £30, £20) for BOARDERS will 
Le cflered on 25th and 26th November, 19 
_ For ¢ particulars apply to WILLIAM §. Li E, M. A. Hoad- Master, 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by “the 


Army Council, 


Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, jaciug Dartmoor, 


Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 





thgetstoeo COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master: Kev, F, 8, WILLIAMS, M.A., lato 
JY avons at Rugby School. Special Army and Enyincering Classes. Phy sical 


Diill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courta, outmaing bath, &e, Eehiions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


RAPip AND SUCCESSFUL TUITION 
FOR 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST and NAVY. 








SUCCESSES, 1916-1917: 
WOOLWICH 9, SANDHURST 14, 
INDIAN ARMY 6, NAVY 2, 
Apply— 
P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., 
STIRLING HOUSE, MANOR’ ROAD, 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


OW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY ) ®y CHARLES SEYMOUR 
(Treating loc ution, Voice, &e.), Also (Teacher of Elocution). 
EAKING IN PUBLIC cr 4s, net each, cloth. 
(How to ecquire Fluency), ard } May be ordered through all 
ELOCUTION IN THE PULPIT. Booksellers, 


London; Simpkin, Marshall « Co., 4 Sta ationc rs’ Hall Court, kK, &, 4, 


SPE 


STAMMERING.— This great bar to efficiency can now be 

removed, whether from shell-shock or the mind having exceeded the develop- 
ment of speech organs, by Mr. MIALL, Specialist Instructor engaged at Chrisi's 
Hospital and other public schools, Visits or corre spondence succcessful,—Address 
209 Oxford Street, London, W. 


ee eet BRAILLIST wishes to give LESSONS 


in Braille by Correspondence, Orders for Brailled Copy carefully executed, 











Brailled Copy corrected.—For terms, &c., apply Mrs. MURRAY, 14 College Row), 
Reading. 
| OYAL EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 
SURREY. 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 


UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 

For particulars and terms apply to Tf. ss. ” ee 





—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Mies Wiltshicr, 


G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, 


